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A BEAUTIFUL VISITOR. 


BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


WuEN the mighty Hand thatlights up 
suns and kindles stars was lifted up 
from the creation which it had just com- 
pleted, there flashed out light and bright- 
ness, that hung over each world as a 
mother would cherish her babe. It was 
the first, full morning of creation, when 
all was done and all “very good ;” then 
“the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
When this song of the stars had ceased, 
and the shout had died away, echoing off 
from star to star, a bright, golden form 
was seen to leave the highest heavens, 
and, on swift but gentle wings, to bend 
her course down to a new-made world. 
With a smile she lighted among the flow- 
ers of the place, and folding up her 
beautiful wings, was heard to say, “ Oh, 
beautiful earth! This then isto bemy 
home, till yonder sun sets in night eter- 
nal, and this new world returns again to 
chaos. I shall not again listen to the songs 
and the worship of heaven, but my dwel- 
ling must be among the earth-born, and 
here I must fulfill my great mission. I 
must spread my wings over every land, 
and cheer every people, and as far as pos- 
sible bea blessing toevery soul. I shall 
walk invisible and with velvet step. I 
am the first missionary to the new world, 
and that new, wonderful creature, made 
of pure spirit and dust of the ground, is 
to be the object of my love.” 

From that day to this, the beautiful 


spirit has lived upon earth: sometimes 
shut up in a great box,* sometimes wan- 
dering in a hot, dreary wilderness,} some- 
times confined to a single, walled city, 
sometimes driven away from men, and 
sometimes welcomed as a guardian 
friend. When our ancestors placed their 
feet on Plymouth Rock, she was with 
them as they came out of the Mayflower, 
and cheered them in their new, dreary 
home. When they cut down forests and 
reared villages and cities, she was with 
them to aid in planning and laying the 
foundations “for many generations.” As 
they went to the dead, and new genera- 
tions came on the stage, she has ever 
cheered them with her warm breath and 
her sweet spirit. Her eye is as bright, her 
form as beautiful, and her step as gentle, 
as at the first moment she stepped on the 
earth. 

A few mornings ago I watched her 
coming to our village. With the early 
light of the morning, spreading a robe of 
silver over mountain and valley, she 
came. At herapproach there was a hush, 
save that the birds broke forth in song, 
the brooks leaped and murmured, and 
soft winds just rocked the rose and gent- 
ly shook the leaves on the trees. All 
things else seemed to pause — the great 
water-wheels of the factories stood still, 
the looms ceased to rattle, the plow 
+ Gen. xvi. 1. 


* Gen. vii. 1. # Isa. lx. 14. 
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stopped in the furrow, the anvil of the 
blacksmith forgot to ring, the oxen laid 
down to rest under the tree, the children 
left their balls and playthings untouch- 
ed. Families gathered, and washed up 
and dressed up in their best clothes, to 
welcome the angel of mercy. Industry 
laid aside his plans, and Toil rejoiced in 
rest. All turned their thoughts to inter- 
ests of highest moment. Onward, on- 
ward she came. Soon all the children 
ran for their books and sweet songs, the 
bells began to ring, and all the families 
left their houses and went to places al- 
ready prepared, where they might meet 
the good spirit and hear what she had 
to say. Cleanly and comely and with 
smiles the community gathered and met 
one another, and sat down together. 


Earthly cares and anxieties were left be- 
hind. Then they sang songs together, 
old and new, the voices of age and 
childhood mingling together. Next a 
sweet voice, which they all loved to hear, 
was lifted up, telling them how to meet 
temptation and trials, sorrows and griefs, 
and telling of that home above from which 
the beautiful one came, and how she 
would meet them there in a more beauti- 
ful place forever. Hearts ceased to ache, 
Doubt left the house, Fear gave place to 
Hope and Faith, as they came in to meet 
and cheer and bless all. And when the 
angel left us, we were sorry to have her 
go, and rejoiced that she would come 
again. Oh, she will come, and we will 
bless her name, the name of SABBATH! 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 


FROM “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


(Continued from p. 20.) 


VIII.—THE SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 


WANDERING through the catacombs, 
one is struck with the expressions of un- 
clouded faith which beams from every 
sepulcher. It is a thing to be remarked 
and pondered upon. Hope and joy are 
truly dominant here. The life of the 
sleeper in this transitory world may have 
been interwoven with weariness and per- 
secution; it ended possibly in torture 
and violent death. Yet there is no ut- 
terance of this on the stone, — sorrow 
was of the world, but the sleeper had 
gone above,—it could not follow him 
there. The assailants by which he had 
so long been harassed, sin, sorrow, per- 
plexity, suffering, and all the troubles of 
life, had been commanded to halt, and 
he — the sleeper — passed by. The palm 
branch, accompanied by the significative 
MAR, meets your eye continually, it is 
true, but always in conjunction with such 


words as these recurring over and over 
again, till their cadence gets branded into 
your memory as you walk along: “In 


pace,””—“ In pace et in < —“ Dor- 


mit in Domino pacis.” In peace, —In 
peace and in Christ, —Sleeps (always 
“sleep” for death) sleeps in the God of 
peace. ‘Hic requiescunt in somno pa- 
cis,” — Here rest in peaceful sleep! 
“ Dormitio Sylvestris,’—The sleeping- 
place of Sylvester. Also in the repre- 
sentations of our Lord’s character and 
office is this seen. Nothing there of 
pain, nothing of suffering, is pictured. 
The work (in the sense of toil) of re- 
deeming grace had been DONE; all that 
remained was the joyful aspect of that 
great proceeding. The clouds had part- 
ed, sunshine had supervened. Triumph 
was at hand. . 
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Such is the spirit that breathes in these 
subterraneans,—the genus loct, so to 
speak, not gloomy fear, born of suffering 
and uncertainty, as one might well an- 
ticipate, but hope, immortal hope! Let 
us stand aside for a moment and look, 
and try to learn the secret. Here isa 
body of Christians driven into a‘dismal 
refuge, cut off from the sunny light of day 
(which of itself, by the way, dispels many 
a phantom), with no hope of mitigation 
to their ills,—-on the contrary, avery prob- 
able contingency of torture and death,— 
who yet under these adverse circumstan- 
ces do not only not give way to despair, 
but, strangely enough, indulge in all kinds 
of exultation, such as present sufferings 
have no power to quell. 


IX.— HOW THEY WERE RENDERED SUB- 
SERVIENT TO PURPOSES OF REFUGE 
AND WORSHIP. 


The early Christians soon began to 
occupy themselves in digging out places 
for meeting and worship in this subter- 
ranean world. These must be of neces- 
sity small, and at some distance apart, 
for the friable character of the fa would 
not admit of any large hollow being form- 
ed with safety ; but the best which the 
skillof the architect could devise and the 
rough means of the mason achieve, were 
fashioned in sufficient number to meet 
the exigency of the case. They were 
evidently honored as being the most holy 
places. They go now by the name of 
cubicula. We have before given a rep- 
resentation of one, the most simple in 
shape ofall. It is arectangular excava- 
tion, having a vaulted roof, the sides per- 
forated for tombs, which afterwards re- 
ceived the most honored of the church. 
In some of these little chapels a niche has 
been cut, or small alcove, to admit a kind 
of table or altar ; in others (the catacombs 
of St. Agnese, for instance), a chair is 
carved out of the stone, and divers slight 
changes are made; but the lineaments 
of all are very similar, and resolve them- 


selves into the simple form of ourillustra- 
tion ; which form, by the way, was copied 
and transplanted into the early Roman 
churches, and may now be seen multi- 
plied in many parts of Christendom, 
Rome especially. 


X.— EARLY CHRISTIAN REPRESENTA- 
TIONS AND SYMBOLS. 


The walls of these cubicula around 
and above were first stuccoed, and after- 
wards covered with paintings, which 
may be taken as an exposition, to the 
best of the artist’s ability, of those sub- 
jects which to the early followers of our 
Lord were most dear; and in this hap- 
py display of earliest Christian art we 
have fortunately preserved to us a most’ 
interesting illustration of the temper and 
spirit of these people. By using it fair- 
ly, and coupling it at the same time with 
the general tenor of the contemporary in- 
scriptions already spoken of, we may 
contrast the earnest simplicity of the first 
four centuries with the intricate formal- 
ism of later times. As might be expect- 
ed, the greater part of these paintings 
are ofasymbolic character. The hearts 
of men in those days spoke out very 
much by means of symbols; people in- 
tuitively looked beneath the form or fig- 
ure represented for its hidden meaning ; 
and parable or allegory, either embodied 
in words, painting, or design, was famil- 
iarly accepted and recognized by all. “In 
a symbol,” says a modern writer, “there 
is concealment and yet revelation: here, 
therefore, by silence and speech ‘acting 
together, comes a double significance ; 
and if both the speech be itself high and 
the silence fit and noble, how expressive 
will their union be! Thus in many a 
painted device or simple sealemblem the 
commonest truth stands out to us, pro- 
claimed with quite new emphasis.” So, 
apparently, thought these early Chris- 
tians, when they covered their walls with 
the paintings which we now see ina 
comparatively uninjured state. And in 
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this matter we must take care not to mis- 
interpret their design or judge of them 
rashly, because the symbols they used 
have since been dragged into an im- 
pure worship, and put to an improper 
use. Even achild with us would natu- 
rally form some conception, indistinct 
though it might be, of the battle be- 
tween good and evil, as, in turning over 
the pages ofan old “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim,” he 
came upon one of those woodcuts where 
Christian and Apollyon are set forth in 
deadly conflict; and the most ignorant 
in the catacombs might find a good lesson 
in a figure which to us may appear at 
first sight unintelligible. 

The early tenants of the catacombs 
were principally, in all likelihood, con- 
verted pagans, the lesser number being 
Jews ; the one but lately come from tak- 
ing part in the solemnities and festivals 
of idol worship, the other retaining still 
remembrances of pride of race, exclusive 
in character, and familiar with the lore of 
sacred story; and so, even as one might 
anticipate, traces of their several previ- 
ous tendencies are to be found portrayed 
on the walls ; Christian paintings, tinc- 
tured with pagan ideas on the one hand 
and Jewish customs on the other. Ina 
cubiculum near the Appian Way is im- 
aged forth a funeral supper, after the 
manner of the Greeks; and not far off 
appears a graphic representation of an 
agape, or love-feast. Here a number of 
guests are seated (not reclining, as was 
customary in those days) at a semicircu- 
lar table, men and women alternately. 
No viands are on the board, but those 
who serve hand to each guest the meat 
or wine appointed. At another similar 
entertainment in the catacombs of Mar- 
cellinus, two women are portrayed as 
presiding at a table whereon meats and 
dishes are placed in sufficient abun- 
dance. These mistresses of the feast 
are attired in the dresses of Greek mat- 
rons, and, as is often the case in ancient 
drawings, their names and the action 


they are engaged in is written over their 
heads in explanation. Thus, a wine- 


chalice is between them, and over one is 


the legend, 
AGAPE 
MISCE 
ME. 
over the other, 
IRENE 
DA 
CALDA. 


Irene, whose name signifies peace, dis- 
penses hot water for the feast, whilst 
Agape — that is, love or charity— mixes 
wine in the cup, the loving cup; the 
painter purposing in this way, in a man- 
ner familiar to all, to symbolize the object 
and end of the repast: an institution of 
the early church, the intent of which was 
to promote peace and charity among the 
brethren. Again, in many instances the 
ornamentation of the cornices and the 
borders around the larger subjects in 
these cubicula partakes of a pagan char- 
acter. You see little painted cupids 
or genii wandering about through long 
garlands of painted grapes and vine- 
leaves, their diminutive heads and arms 
archly peeping out here and there among 
the maze of tracery which decorates the 
vaulted roof. And you may be led to say, 
“Surely this is neither the time nor place 
for such bacchanalian reminiscences, 
when every hour may give warning of tor- 
ture and death.” No; but the beholder 
was led by such things to think ofthe land 
where there should be peace and plenty ; 
of the time when the branches of the mys- 
tical Vine should bear fruit in the gar- 
dens of paradise. 

Onthe other hand, illustrations of Jew- 
ish history are very frequent. The cen- 
ter place in the vault of one cubiculum is 
given up to a painting of the seven- 
branched candlestick, which, by the way, 
being among the spoils of Jerusalem 
brought in triumph to Rome, it is possi- 
ble the painter may have seen; while 
such subjects as these, — the offering of 
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Isaac, the three children in the furnace, 
Daniel in the den of lions, Jonah with the 
fish, Jonah reclining under his gourd, 
Moses striking the rock, and one or 
two others, —are repeated in different 
places. 

A favorite symbol or figure with the 
early Christians was the fish; and this, 
it would seem, was of use in more ways 
than one ; for the sign was a kind of free- 
masonry among them, by the means of 
which one Christian could distinguish 
another, in amanner unintelligible to the 
enemies of the faith. And, indeed, it 
seems certain that little bone or wooden 
fishes were made and set aside for that 
purpose by the early church. The sig- 
nification of this emblem is not at first 
apparent, save, indeed, that Jonah’s fish 
shadowed forth the resurrection; but it 
is found that the letters composing the 
Greek wydve, a fish, are the initials to the 
words Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 
Thus the sign of the fish was sacred to 
Christ, and was even used at times in 
place of the universal monogram 
at the beginning and ending of 
inscriptions. 

Here is an instance from the cata- 
combs. The painter seems to have writ- 
ten on it the Greek word Zwoau (mayest 
thou save). 


A FISH: EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOL. 


The monogram of Christ is made 


up of the first two letters (Greek) in the 
name of Christ, X and P ; and sometimes 
alpha and omega are conjoined thus : — 

It was in familiar use among 
A J the early Christians ofalllands, 

and appears in the catacombs, 
as some think, as soon as the days of 
Hadrian (A. D. 117), or perhaps before. 


Inscriptions ‘were frequently begun or 
ended with this sign. 

The palm branch, emblem of victory, 
always a favorite symbol among the early 
disciples of Christ, was a sign allotted ex- 
clusively — so it appears— to those who 
had suffered as martyrs for the faith; a 
custom taking its rise probably from the 
vision of St. Johnin the Apocalypse: “I 
beheld, and lo! a great multitude stood 
before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands.” “These,” said the elder, 
“are they who came out of great tribula- 
tion.” 

Another emblem, which to us has en- 
tirely lost its significance, namely, the 
peacock, is found frequently painted on 
these walls. 

The dove on the cross is a very ex- 
pressive token, and bears with it a touch- 
ing significance to weary, wayworn man, 
that where the cross, or suffering, is set 
up, and holds a place, there will the dove, 
indicative of the great Comforter, come 
with its healing wings. Or, on the con- 
trary, it may be held to show forth that 
where the Holy Spirit deigns to fix his 
seat and make known his influence, there 
surely will be found the cross, tribulation, 
and suffering. Wandering, wayward man 
might wish it otherwise; but so it is, 
and ever must be, until this transitory 
season of trial gives way to the clear 
shining of God’s face. 

This symbol appears to have been 
more in use among the eastern Christians 
than those of the early church in Rome. 


XI. —MORE SYMBOLS. 


Our next illustration, one of many in 
the Calixtus catacombs, represents a 
woman engaged in prayer, in an atti- 
tude which, from its constant repetition 
on the walls, may be taken to indicate 
the posture usually assumed by these 
people in that act of devotion, the eyes 
looking to heaven and the hands out- 
stretched. Inone place, two men kneel- 
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ing on each side of an ovante support her 
arms, as the hands of Moses were sup- 


“ AN ORANTE, OR WOMAN ENGAGED IN PRAYER. 


ported by Aaron and Hur on the moun- 
tain-top while the battle raged on the 
plain. There are, itis true, other places 
here where men are set forth as kneel- 
ing in prayer; but the posture of this 
praying woman predominates. And it 
may be remarked in passing, that priests 
of the Latin church hold themselves thus 
while going through certain parts of the 
office of the mass. 

There is a very graphic picture of a 
gravedigger in a cubiculum of the Calix- 
tus catacombs, which bears underneath 
it the name written : — 

“Diogenes fossor in pace 
Depositus 
Octav. kalendas: Octobris.”’ 

(Diogenes, gravedigger, in peace. Deposited here 
; the eighth of the kalends of October.) 

At last he who had laid so many in their 
sleeping-places was himself at rest. 
Whatever inactivity others had been 
subject to, his days at any rate were ful- 
lyoccupied, as the thousand tombs around 
could testify ; and like as the monument 
of an architect is sometimes fashioned 
over his sepulcher in the very pile which 
he built, so survivors gave Diogenes a 
place of honor, and wrote this simple epi- 
taph underneath. He is standing, dress- 
ed in atunic which reaches to the knees ; 


a cross is traced on the garment; he 
wears sandals on his feet; one hand 
grasps a pick, while from the other dan- 
gles alighted lantern attached toa chain. 
These are his implements of office ; and 
below, by the side of the writing, are por- 
trayed several other tools, — compasses, 
plummet, and such like things. 

But most graceful, among the many 
pictures which decorate the walls, are 
the various representations of the Good 
Shepherd. On these the tenderest touches 
of the artist were lavished ; to these they 
made all other drawings subordinate. 
The early Christians evidently loved the 
subject ; they seem never to have tired 
of dwelling on or illustrating it in their 
own simple way; it held a central place 
in their hearts, as does the painting of it 
on the vaulted roofs of their cubicula ; it 
was an allegory, a pleasant idyllium ; al- 
ways treated affectionately, sometimes 
with graphic power, but ever in a man- 
ner so plain that any child might under- 
stand. 

They must have been a simple, artless 
people. They certainly were very help- 
less, having no power of escape; perpet- 
ually in fear of the incursions of their en- 
emies. And what to them, in such con- 
dition, could be more consolatory than 
the words of Christ, “Iam the Good 
Shepherd,” “ My sheep shall never per- 
ish”? No hireling was he, who in the 
hour of danger would be found off guard, 
leaving unprotected his flock. No! 
They could not be more safe in heaven 
than in the loving arms of such a one. 
What were all these troubles to them, 
thus guarded? What was death itself? 
They were the sheep, let the Shepherd 
see toit. Hewas stronger than the wolf, 
and could circumvent his wiles. 

’ And so this pleasant parable is found 
repeated here and there in its different 
bearings, in places where the light of 
their dim lamps would perpetually flash 
on it, and keep it in memory, just as a 
fond child will so arrange her precious 
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things at night that they may meet her 
earliest gaze in the morning. 


The ‘illustration below is copied from 
a vault in the Calixtus cemetery. The 


ie 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


shepherd is bearing one of the flock on 
his shoulders, which he has either brought 
back from wandering or taken up to rest 
in the fatigue of along journey. On the 
compartment adjoining it the reaper is at 
work with the yellow corn, and by his 
side stands one gathering roses from the 
tree. Sometimes (in other instances of 
the same subject) itis under the shadow 
of thick trees that you see the shepherd 
seated, the crook laid aside, and the pas- 
toral reed, the musical syrzzx, held in the 
right hand. The sheep rest happily 
around, a brook ripples past through the 
green herbage at the shepherd's feet, and 
everything betokens tranquillity and re- 
pose. ‘He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures, he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” Anon the scene is changed. 
Here is the shepherd again, but his loins 
are girt for travel, and his staff is in his 
hand. A few sheep linger near, watch- 
ing while he plucks back a refractory 
member of the flock, or lays hold on one 
which had strayed : — 

“ And when like wandering sheep we strayed, 

He brought us to the fold again.” 

In one place, I believe, the shepherd 

is represented as carrying his charge 


across a stream, bearing it carefully on 
his shoulders as he wades through, lest 
it should take harm. 

But in various shapes and often does 
this subject recur on the walls; and as 
in these days you hold up your torch in 
the gloomy vault, and flash a light on the 
dingy picture,—dingy by age, yet still 
distinct, —so bringing its lines out to 
your view, your heart by sympathy speaks 
with the heart of him who painted it, and, 
acknowledging the relationship, you seem 
to reach out your hand across the inter- 
vening centuries to grasp the kindly 
hand of a brother. 


XII. —ANCIENT HABIT OF BURYING FA- 
MILIAR OBJECTS WITH THE DEAD. 


There was a custom, common enough 
with the ancients, which seems now to 
have died out almost entirely, — that of 
placing in the tomb with the departed 
such objects as had been in familiar use 
with him during lifetime, or things to 
which he had become attached: thus, in 
the case of a carpenter, sundry of his 
tools would be laid by his side; with a 
lady her ornaments, witha child its play- 
things. Old Egypt seems to have been 
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the first in this as in most other things, 
and, thanks to the kindly sentiment which 
originated the fashion, multitudes of ob- 
jects exhibiting the handicraft of ancient 
art have been thus preserved in the tombs, 
and are now treasured up in our museums. 
The early Christians in the catacombs 


Fig. a. 


adopted this usage to some extent, bury- 
ing with their dead divers articles of 
various character, a number of which 
have in this way been found, and may 
now be seen in the Vatican and other 
collections. Among them are brooches, 
pins for the hair, coins, rings ; articles of 


TERRA COTTA LAMPS, 


domestic use, such as lamps, candle- 
sticks, and so on: most of these are 
stamped with the sign of the cross, or 
bear otherwise in their fabric some indi- 
cation of their Christian origin: space 
only admits of-one or two examples. 
Figs. a and 6 are small lamps in burnt 
earth (terra cotta), of a form which was 
then verycommonin Rome. On the one 
it will be seen is a raised figure of the 
Good Shepherd bearing a lamb on his 
shoulder, while a circlet of grapes is 
molded on the outer rim. The other 
lamp carries on it a representation of the 
seven-branched candlestick, — the can- 
dlestick of the temple. Various instru- 
ments of torture also (as we shall see) 
have been found in+the sepulchers of 
martyrs ; and among other things, an 
iron claw is preserved in the sacristy of 
St. Peter’s, constructed so as to be capa- 
ble of producing fearful agony. 

Figs. cand @ are the impressions of 
seals. The first bears the legend x eo 
spes —“ In him is hope,” encircling the 
monogram of Christ. On the second, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS. 


Spes Dei is intermingled with 
the same sign. 

That human nature is the 
same in every age and coun- 
try, and that the child of to- } 
day is akin to the child of 
yesterday, even though the 
yesterday go back to the 
time of Abraham, is a truism | 
ortext which might be learnt 
by books if it could not be 
got atin any other way ; but 
here we have a commentary 
on it (fig. 2) from the depths 
of the catacombs. A child 
in its last sound sleep had 
been put to rest, with its doll 
placed by its side; the little cutp’s pout. 
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grave was sealed up, some ages of re- 
pose supervened, and all was forgotten ; 
but in these latter times, the workmen 
employed in the crypts broke into the 
tomb, and taking away the outer stone, 
revealed the plaything lying in company 
with the dust of the little maiden. 


XII. — INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 
The implements of torture, by which 
sometimes the endurance of these early 
Christians was severely tested, were fre- 
quently laid by the martyr’s side in buri- 
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al. They are spoken of by many of the 


old writers, — Tertullian, Ambrose, and 
Prudentius (in hishymns). Our illustra- 
tions are taken from several preserved 
partly in the Vatican Museum, partly in 
the Dominican Monastery at the Quiri- 
nal. They were of different kinds : pin- 
cers (2) to crush alimb, or simply to lay 
hold on it, cutting into the flesh ; scour- 
ges of knotted cords, or (4) bronze chains 
terminating in balls of iron, under the 
agonies inflicted by which a great num- 
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INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


for tearing the sides or members of mar- 
tyrs while stretched on the bed of tor- 
ture; (Z) a kind of comb, a. terrible in- 
strument for producing pain, yet not 
deadly. Itmay be interesting to append 
a very brief statement of some cases in 
which they were used. 

Epipodes, and Alexander his friend, 
were the last ofa certain knot of martyrs 
who suffered (A. D. 178, Marcus Aurelius). 
Epipodes was stretched on a bed and 
his tormentors placed on either hand. 


These tore his sides with iron wugule (c), 
or claws, till he died. Coming lastly to 
Alexander, the magistrate, in a long ora- 
tion, offered him life, pointing often to 
the mangled bodies of his companions. 
“You think to frighten me by what I have 
witnessed,” responded the martyr ; “‘ you 
but inflame my desire to join my breth- 
ren. Thinkest thou to have killed those 
glorious spirits? Nay ! thou hast invest- 
ed them with immortal life; they are 
even now treading the courts of their 
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God.” The magistrate then command- 
ed the torturers to proceed. They 
stretched Alexander on his bed with his 
limbs apart, and three stalwart men 
struck at him with scourges. Ere life de- 
parted from him, the magistrate again 
inquired, *‘ Wilt thou recant?” “ Nay,” 
said he, “not if the eternal God will 
give me strength to confess him before 
this company.” Then they crucified the 
man, but his side had been so torn away 
' by the iron that death welcomed him 
soon. 

Bonos and Maximilian, soldiers in the 
Roman army, suffered. “Strike him 
(Bonos) with the metal thongs” (4), said 
the governor ; and they gave him three 
hundred lashes. Maximilian next was 
brought and put on a bed. “Strike 
ceaselessly and hard,” said the magis- 
trate Julian. This not killing the mar- 
tyr, they threw him into a caldron of 
burning pitch. 

Claudius (A. D. 285, Diocletian perse- 
cution) was commanded to sacrifice to 
the gods, and the magistrate, anxious to 
spare him, had held before his sight 
many dazzling prospects of wordly re- 
nown. “ The sacrifice my God requires,” 
said the martyr, “is good works. You 
offer me honors. What is all earthly 
repute but splendid vanity, enduring but 
for an hour? Whereas Jesus, whom I 
serve, has promised me an unfading 
crown of glory!” Proconsul Lysias com- 
manded him to be stretched on a bed. 
They cut out pieces of flesh and placed 
them bleeding in his hands. Seeing 
that he changed nothing, but was the 
rather confirmed, “ Bring hither the w- 
gule”’ (c), said the Proconsul, “and la- 
bor his toes with pincers” (a). Stillhe was 
firm. ‘Miserable man,” said he to Ly- 
sias, “God will punish thee for thy cruel- 
ty.” “That,” returned the tyrant, “ will 
not hinder me from placing a fire under 
thy bleeding feet.” With that he com- 
manded the jailer to strike him with 
rods over the stomach till he died. 


All these instruments in turn seem to 
have been applied to Theodotus (A. D. 
303). How this martyr’s faith stood the 
trial has been described with graphic 
power by an eye-witness. He was 
brought into the judgment hall. Neither 
the terrible array of implements of tor- 
ture, nor the sight of the tribunal, moved 
him. His eye quailed not before the 
judge. No blanched look showed sign 
of fear or yielding of purpose. They of- 
fered him honors. He should even rank 
as priest of Apollo would he recant. 
“Turn mine eyes,” said he, “from these 
abominable divinities and fix them on 
thyself, O Lord!” They bound him to 
the bed of torture and brought forward 
the instruments—terrible enough to 
make the stoutest heart quail — hotirons, 
pincers (a), the steel combs (@), the met- 
al scourges (4). Those in the hall who 
wished to make merit with their gods 
cast off their upper clothing, took each 
an instrument of torture, and separating 
themselves into two ranks, so formed a 
double line by the bed. Then began 
that terrible combat, the many fighting 
against the one; each seeking to outdo 
his fellow in inhumanity; each casting 
his rage at him, who, like the martyr 
Stephen, yielded meekly up his soul to 
Christ, and left them, entering into the 
joy of the Lord. 

These fragmentary statements not only 
illustrate our immediate subject, but 
further serve to exhibit the spirit of 
fortitude that prompted the early con- 
fessors, upon whose faith the raging 
storm of persecution beat, like the blast 
on the prairie fire, powerful to strengthen 
and confirm, powerless to extinguish. 

I may mention here in passing that 
fresh galleries are being explored in the 
catacombs, and fresh graves opened from 
time to time, accordingly as the authori- 
ties in Rome deem fitting and expedient ; 
for it seems certain that much of this 
hidden city remains to be gone through. 
When a tomb is opened, the body in 
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many cases is found to be in a tolerably 
fresh state of preservation, the features, 
form, and certain parts of the dress, being 
distinctly manifest; but on the admis- 
sion of air all this falls down in a kind of 
damp powder, while the bones break up 
into soft fragments brilliantly white. 
Thus, in order to preserve some of these 
ancient relics of humanity, it has been 
found expedient to treat them in this 
manner: immediately on disclosure they 
have been put into air-tight glass cases ; 
and thus, being deprived of the corrosive 
contact of the atmosphere, the bodies re- 
main unchanged —a simple but suc- 
cessful process, as may be seen, for sev- 
eral have in this way been removed into 
an adjacent cubiculum, where they now 


stand, so enshrined that the visitor by 
holding up his lamp may look in and 
gaze on their recumbent forms. More 
often, however, a heap of dust is all that 
meets the eye when the outer stone is 
removed, and the long sealed-up sanctu- 
ary of the dead laid bare; but this heap 
still reveals something of the shape and 
figure of the sleeper; and looking into 
the rocky aperture your imagination 
wanders back to the day in the distant 
past when the group of loved ones gath- 
ered around, and gazing their latest upon 
the form, — very recently, perhaps, radi- 
ant in life and beauty, —laid it here to 
rest, in a sure-and certain hope of its 
resurrection to everlasting life through 
Jesus Christ the Lord. 


ONE SOWETH AND ANOTHER REAPETH. 


BY EL. E. 


Two friends met at the dinner-table. 
“J have been looking over your farm,” 
said the Rev. Mr. D , “and I think, 
Brother S , your grain-field has God’s 
blessing.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. S , “ifa man 
sows good seed, and manures the soil 
suitably, and gathers out the stones, and 
pulls up the weeds, and does his work 
well, he may justly look for the blessing 
of God on the harvest.” 

“You believe, then, it would seem,” 
said Mr. D , “that in nature certain 
means always produce certain results.” 

“Most surely. There are some inci- 
dents of weather or season which are 
sometimes unfavorable ; but it is pretty 
safe to expect, if we do our part, that 
God will do his.” 

“Even so; but is not the same true 
also in spiritual things? Suppose the 
Christian husbandman labors as faith- 
fully to gather a harvest of souls into 
the Lord’s garner, may he not confi- 
dently look for the same result ?” 


“Using the right means, yes, sir; that 
is, if the work is done in its time.” 

“ How is it that some ministers, who 
appear to be faithful and good servants 
of the Lord, have so few results of their 
labors ?” 

“T have thought sometimes, Mr. 
D , that perhaps such ministers 
were not adapted to all the variety of la- 
bors necessary to produce and to secure 
a soul-harvest. Some seem to be able, 
as God’s instruments, to arouse sinners, 
and lead them to the. point and fact of 
conversion, and then to instruct converts, 
and sustain mature Christians, carrying 
the whole work through with success ; 
but I suppose not many are proficient 
in all that. It is with a man’s talents 
in religious work as in secular: he can 
do some things for the Lord well; for 
others he has but little capacity. I have 
seen farmers (and such are very com- 
mon), good thorough workers, who lack 
the skill to do some important part of 
the cultivating process: One man has 
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not the knack of sowing properly, and 
must needs call a neighbor for that work ; 
another can never plow a furrow as it 
ought to be done ; and many a man can 


not use the sickle when the time of har- 


vest has come. Then a man may begin 
at spring-time and plow, and then sow, 
and till patiently according to the nature 
of the grain, and the harvest will be 
months in coming to maturity; but, 
when it is ready for the garner, it must 
all be gathered within a fortnight’s time. 
I know many a man, who, after doing 
every thing else well, could never of 
himself, for want of skill, secure the 
harvest. 

“ Now a minister may be excellent in 
his way ; the very best pastor, from sow- 
ing down to reaping, and yet not quite 
adapted to the immediate and important 
work of harvesting souls. Every man 
has not every desirable gift, even in the 
blessed service where everybody can 
serve some useful purpose ; we must all 
be willing to do that for which God has 
given us the best capacity.” 

“JT believe it is so,” said Mr. D ; 
“J have heard Christians, whose piety 


and faithfulness in a certain way were 
undoubted, mourn that they had never 
brought the Lord a single sheaf. Min- 
isters often feel their lack of thrift most 
deeply.” 

“ Such persons, for their own sake, are 
to be pitied ; but they may be all this 
time preparing the ground, or sowing 
for another to reap, or taking care of the 
harvest after it is stored. Eternity will 
doubtless reveal glorious things to many 
who never knew that they had done any 
thing for their Lord. We have the 
promise that whatsoever a man doeth 
honestly for the Lord shall not be in 
vain.” 

“ You seem, Brother S »” said Mr. 
D , “to learn lessons as well as win 
harvests from the labors of the hus- 
bandman.” 

“God has a great many teachers, Mr. 
D ; he does not keep them all in 
the pulpit. Christ’s great sermons were 
preached from such texts as this ; and in 
his truth, wherever found, there is com-_ 
fort for a Christian. Moreover, he prom- 
ises that the sower and the reaper shall 
rejoice together.” 


ALL FOR THE BEST TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


ON the outskirts of a city in Germany 
there lives a man whom everybody calls 
“old Jacob.” Hisname is Jacob Bauer. 
He is passing his old age gently and 
peacefully. During a long, industrious 
life, he has laid up a little money, which 
brings him a regular quarterly interest, 
but he has besides two good sons and a 
daughter, who live in the cottage with 
him, and help sweeten his last days by 
their love and care. 

Eighteen years ago, old Jacob was not 
in such comfortable circumstances. By 
daily labor he had to support a wife and 
three children, the eldest of whom was 


not ten years old, and could not help him 
in his work ; besides this, war was raging, 
and it was not so easy to find employ- 
ment as now, when the industrious sel- 
dom fail to obtain it. 

However, old Jacob never lost his 
courage. All that he earned during the 
day he gave his wife at night, who would 
spend a portion of the money for food, 
but always laid asidea little, in order that 
if times ever became harder they might 
have a penny to fall back upon. 

Near old Jacob there lived arich man, 
who owned alarge manufactory, in which, 
notwithstanding the war, he employed a 
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hundred men. As he gave good wages, 
and paid them punctually, Jacob longed 
to obtain a place in this factory. He re- 
peatedly, therefore, offered his services 
to Herr Reichenbach. But no vacancy 
ever was found for him, since those who 
worked for Herr Reichenbach took care 
to avoid any fault that might cost them 
their place. “I do not know what I 
would not give if I could get a place in 
that factory,” Jacob often said to his wife 
atnight. ‘Then I should not have to 
go to bed, as I so often do now, full of 
care about the morrow, not knowing how 
I shall earn our daily bread.” 

“ But, dear husband,” his wife would 
answer, “our dear Lord has helped us 
hitherto, and he will take care of us poor 
creatures in future. If he only give us 
all health, there will be no trouble in 
finding work. Everybody knows that 
you area good, industrious man, on whom 
they can depend. You would certainly 
never defraud any one, or impose on 
those who put confidence in you.” 

“God forbid,” replied Jacob. “A 
good conscience is the best pillow, and I 
think that if I should be blinded by the 
Tempter, and should take even so much 
asa pin that did not belong to me, I 
should never again dare to offer a prayer 
to our dear Lord. And forall the treas- 
ures in the world I would not displease 
my heavenly Father, from whom alone 
comes all that is good.” 

Such conversations as this often took 
place between old Jacob and his wife, 
and he never forgot his God, or to livea 
life of prayer and faith. 

At last a malignant fever broke out in 
the city, which laid many aman on a 
sick-bed, and among the rest was old 
Jacob, who up to that time had so faith- 
fully cared for his family. He could no 
longer work for them, perhaps would 
never be able to do so, and he was sorely 
troubled. Anxiety about the sad plight 
into which his wife and children had now 
fallen gave him more distress than the 
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every limb. 

“Ah!” he often sighed, “what will be 
the end of this ? If I do not get well soon, 
you will all starve to death !” 

“O thou of little faith !”” answered his 
wife. “Have you so little confidence in 
the goodness and mercy of God? As 
for me, I have perfect trust in him, and 
my heart will not fail me if one. misfor- 
tune after another should now overtake us. 
Do not beuneasy about us ; as long as our 
little savings last we shall not suffer with 
hunger or want, and when they are gone 
our dear Lord will make you well again.” 

But instead of getting better, old Jacob 
grew worse from day to day, and at last 
he became so ill that he was quit? insen- 
sible, and no longer recognized his wife 
and children. At the same time the 
spare money was disappearing, and the 
poor wife began to look towards the fu- 
ture with alarm.. She would gladly have 
exerted all her strength in order by re- 
doubled diligence to replace poor Jacob, 
but who would take care of him, who in 
the heat of his fever was often so hard to 
control, and whom it was not safe to leave 
for a single moment? No,no; she saw 
that she must rest all her hope on God, 
who alone could save them from the ruin 
that threatened them. And on God she 
rested : she besought him in silent, ear- 
nest prayer to have mercy on her poor 
husband, and strengthened her faith by 
constant “looking unto Jesus.” 

One night, when the sick man lay 
glowing with fever, uttering broken, con- 
fused words in his delirium, she knelt 
down by his bed, and cried, “Lord, if 
thou wilt help us, oh help us soon! 
Poverty has come into our house, and I 
know not how | shall appease the hun- 
ger of my children! Help us, O my 
God! Thou who clothest the lilies of 
the field in their glorious garments, who 
hast compassion on the birds of the air 
that neither sow nor reap, have mercy 
on us also, and lift the heavy burden 
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thou hast laid upon my weak shoul- 
clensniag 

Whilst the mother prayed thus, andin 
the anguish of her bursting heart knew 
not that she prayed aloud, her little seven- 
year-old Sophie, her eldest child, over- 
heard the words, and thought to herself, 
“ At school to-day it was said, ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you.’ Well, then, to- 
morrow I will go to all the people in the 
neighborhood and ask them to give us 
some bread, so that we need not be hun- 
gry, and our dear mother keep crying.” 

After forming this resolve, she wentand 
lay down ona heap of straw in the corner 
that served her for a bed, wrapped her- 
self up in an old woolen quilt, and said 
softly, with folded hands,— 


“Dear Lord God, I pray to thee, 
This night watch thou over me!” 


And then she shut her eyes and fell 
asleep. The next morning she remem- 
bered what she had resolved to do, and 
after her mother, with tearful eyes, had 
divided the last bit of bread among the 
children, she went out from house to 
house, in order to ask help from the 
neighbors. But mid-day was approach- 
ing, and she had received nothing but a 
single crust of bread that a servant had 
thrown to her contemptuously and with 
rude words. She cried, and her cour- 
age began to waver. Yet she said amid 
her tears, with quivering lips and trem- 
bling voice, “ But what the teacher said 
must be true, and some one will certainly 
give me something if I keep on asking.” 

These words of the weeping child were 
heard by a well-dressed man, who was 
passing little Sophie, and he stopped, in 
great surprise, and looked penetratingly 
at her. Her strong faith in the compas- 
sion of mankind touched him, and tak- 
ing her hand, he asked, — 

“What is your name, my child ?” 

Sophie looked up, smiled confidingly 


when she saw the mild, sympathizing 


face of the stranger, and replied, — 


“My name is Sophie Bauer; and my 
poor father has been very sick a long 
time, and all mother’s savings are used 
up, and we haven’t any bread either, and 
so I am asking people to help us.” 

“And has no one helped you, little 
one?” asked the stranger. 

“No,” said Sophie, shaking her little 
head sorrowfully, “but it must be be- 
cause I haven’t asked in the right way, 
and so I am going to try again; some- 
body will help me at last.” 

“Yes, my good child, and I will be 
that somebody,” said the stranger, smil- 
ing, greatly touched by the simplicity of 
the child. ‘Take me to your mother.” 

Sophie’s face shone with unspeakable 
joy as the stranger spoke these words. 
She quickly wiped the tears from her 
eyes with her hand, gave a joyful little 
hop, and said gaily,— 

“So my teacher was right after all!” 
Then, taking the hand of the stran- 
ger, she led him, by the nearest way, to 
her mother’s house. 

This stranger was Herr Reichenbach, 
the rich manufacturer, in whose estab- 
lishment Jacob would so gladly have 
found work when he was well. 

Herr Reichenbach, who possessed not 
only a great deal of money, but a benev- 
olent, Christian heart, had made inquiries 
about Jacob in consequence of his ap- 
plication for work, and had heard him 
always spoken of in the highest terms. 
When, therefore, the little one gave his 
name, he resolved to help and to save him, 
as far-as it was in his power to do so. 

He entered the house, found the poor 
wife by her husband’s sick-bed,-and saw 
at once that his life was in great danger. 
He consoled the poor woman by promis- 
ing to take care of her and her children, 
and then hastened to a physician, whom 
he begged to order proper remedies for 
Jacob at his expense. He then sent 
food to the family, inquired at night as 
to the condition of the sick man, and 
was heartily glad to hear that the med- 
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icines of the physician had had a salutary 
effect. 

The poor mother thanked her benefac- 
tor with words that came from her inner- 
most heart ; he, however, would not listen 
to her praises, since he felt it to be a 
matter of course that the rich should 
help the poor in their times of trouble. 

“Do not distress yourself any more, 
my good woman,” he said; “your hus- 
band willsoon be well; and when he is 
quite himself again, send him to me, 
where he will henceforth find work and 
food.” 

After Herr Reichenbach had thus 
spoken and taken leave, Jacob’s wife fell 
upon her knees and thanked God for his 
help in her time of trouble, and implored 
blessings in behalf of her benefactor. 
Our dear Lord read her heart; and her 


gratitude was a sweet thank-offering for 
his mercy. 

As old Jacob was now in the hands of 
a skillful physician, his health improved 
from day today. The power of the fever 
was broken, and in a few weeks he was 
able to thank Herr Reichenbach for his 
kindness, and to perform some light 
workin the factory. Hesoon earned the 
full confidence of his employer, by his dili- 
gence, his piety, his faithfulness, and his 
high-mindedness. In process of time he 
was appointed overseer of the manufacto- 
ry, and in this position earned so gooda 
salary that he was able tolay aside thesum 
whose interest was so serviceable in his 
old age. His motto is, “ Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in him, 
and he shall bring it to pass.” 


DPELULAN. LEE. 


BY EDITH SHIRLEY. 


A DEAR little child, in the blossom-wreathed 
May, 

Caroled and danced in the sunbeams’ play ; 

Ah! happy and light as a bird’s could be 

Was the guileless heart of sweet Lillian Lee ; 

And this song uprose to the bending skies 

As she reyerently raised her violet eyes : — 


“ Oh, the good God above 
Is a God of great love ! 
He careth for thee, 

He careth for me, 

For the emerald grass 
On the far-away lea, 

For the wild-bird’s. song 
In the whispering tree. 
Yes, the good God above 
Is a God of great love, 
Who careth for thee, 
Who careth for me!” 


The changing years, with shadows o’erladen, 

Soon darkened the way of the purest maiden 

That e’er walked with wings folded ’neath 
the blue arch of heaven, 


Since glowed the new days in the sinless 
Eden. 

In a little brown cottage just over the way, 

Near the low broken window, where sun- 
beams ne’er play, 

Is a meek, pale face, clothed with matchless 
grace, 

For the white hands of angels are preparing 
a place, 

A sweet resting-place, for loved ones like 
thee, 

Near the good God above, fair Lillian Lee. 


‘“ He careth for thee, 

He careth for me,” 

For thy patient smile, 
Dear Lillian Lee ; 

And each pang of pain 
But a link shall be 

To more closely entwine 
Angel arms around thee ! 
“ Yes, the good God above 
Is a God of great love, 
Who careth for thee, 
Who careth for me!” 
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’Neath the apple-tree’s shade, in the fading 
day, 

Sat a dear old man, whose thin locks of 
gray 

Were swayed to and fro by the cool western 
breeze 


As it kissed the white May-blooms hid ’neath 
the green leaves. 

His eyelids are closed, and he wanders in 
dreams 

Through the fair Land of Promise by mur- 
muring streams, 

With a hand clasped in his, which he lost 
long ago, 

Up the shining way, which the angels know. 


And he hears in his dreams 
A voice (sweeter it seems 
Than the tenderest cadence of love) 
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Softly singing the song, 
All unheard through the long 


Weary march of the years as they move 5 


And he smiles while he sleeps, 
And his lips gently part, 
While he joins in the song, 
Sounding sweet in his heart : — 
“ Oh, the good God above 
Is a God of great love ! 
He careth for thee, 
He careth for me, 
For the pilgrim weary, 
Wherever he be, 
Who patiently waits 
The revealed ‘to be.’ 
Yes, the good God above 
Is a God of great love, 
Who careth for thee, 
Who careth for me!” 


THE PEOPLE’ CALLED CHRISTIANS: 


FROM “CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.” 


So many and so popular names and 
distinctions have recently been adopted 
among us, that some old and long-estab- 
lished names have unhappily come to be 
unappreciated or forgotten. There is a 
very ancient name borne by a very worthy 
and numerous people, from which, after 
the manner of Old Mortality, we would 
like to detach the dust of neglect and the 
deposition of years, and to bring out its 
letters in sharper and more legible lines. 
We hear much more than we like about 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, and 
Baptists, and Wesleyans; about Allo- 
paths, and Homeeopaths, and Philanthro- 
pists, and Geologists, and Astronomers, 
and Ritualists, and Low Churchmen, and 
High Churchmen, and Broad Church- 
men; but rather less than seems due to 
their position, antiquity, and influence 
about the people called Christians. Yet 
theirs is the grand, original family name. 

Some persons think it was originated 
by their enemies in contempt for those 
that then bore it. But this is an histor- 


ical and exegetical mistake, as a very 
short piece of criticism will prove. In 
an ancient history of their rise — not less 
authentic and reliable because inspired 
—it is stated “they were first called 
Christians at Antioch.” The Greek verb 
translated “called,” in every instance in 
the New Testament, except in this, is 
rendered in our version, “ called or warn- 


ed of God.” In Matthew ii. 12, it is 
translated “warned of God.” In Luke 
ii. 26, it is “ warned from God.” In He- 


brews viii. 5, ““ Moses was admonished of 
God.” In Hebrews xi. 7, “Noah being 
warned of God.” It is therefore clear 
that the passage in Acts xi. 26 should be 
consistently rendered. ‘They were first 
called by God Christians, at Antioch.” 
Thus the name is divine in its origin, and, 
estimated by its descent and its Author, 
it is the noblest name that a people can 
wear. Yet some way it has been practi- 
cally superseded and kept in abeyance by 
names much inferior to it in their source, 
and far more recent in their application. 


a 
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The truth is, one would Judaize the 
world, another would Romanize it, anoth- 
er Anglicanize it, and another Presbyteri- 
anize it, and it is left to the lofty and noble 
few, mindful of the family name, to strive 
to Christianize it. 

The Christian believes in salvation as 
a work done for him eighteen centuries 
ago, not as a work done zz him; that 
he is justified by a righteousness “unto 
all and upon all that believe.” But, in 
addition to this, he is thoroughly persua- 
ded there is an inner-work steadily devel- 
oped in his heart, which fits him in char- 
acter for the enjoyment of the inheritance 
to which he is entitled by the merit of 
Him whose name he bears. His only 
rule of faith is an old-fashioned book, dis- 
paraged by some a@/lettantz philosophers 
as being behind the age, called the Bible. 
He respects the fathers, and reverences 
the ministry, but he defers to and be- 
lieves his Bible. He accepts as true, 
not what most men think, or what the 
best men say, but what the “ Spirit saith 
to the churches.” His rule of life is not 
the dictates of fashion, or the customs of 
business, or the prescriptions of expedi- 
ency, but the precepts of the Bible. He 
pardons one man’s Episcopacy, anoth- 
er man’s Presbytery, and a third man’s 
Congregationalism, and hails the common 
Christianity that underlies them all. He 
respects London society, esteems learned 
society, and listens to scientific society ; 
but loves Christian society as dearest, 
purest, best. 

But the shortest way to ascertain the 
action and deportment of the Christian 
is to trace him to his “adctats, — for such 
he has, —and -there watch and analyze 
his many-sided life. One of his favorite, 
if not most cherished adztats, is his 
home. Let us follow himthere. It may 
be the wigwam of the Indian, the tent 
of the Arab, the snow cave of the Green- 
lander, the kraal of the Hottentot, the hut 
of the Irish, or the shielin’ of the high- 
lander, or the room of the mechanic, or 
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the hall ofthe noble, or the palace of the 
prince, — these are the accidents of his 
dwelling; but his home in its fullness 
may be in any one of them. It is nota 
mere dormitory or place for sleeping, nor 
a mere dining-room or place for eating, or 
a mere drawing-room or place of amuse- 
ment, but his home. It was broken up 
in Paradise, and re-built and re-conse- 
crated at Bethany. It takes precedence 
of country, but is the nucleus of all that 
makes country great. In fact, our coun- 
try is the aggregate of its homes, and 
draws its tone very much from what they 
are. A reform worthy of the name, like 
charity, begins at home. 

Home is the nursery of the church. 
What the “church in the house” is, the 
great church in the country becomes. 
True religion is domestic first and ecclesi- 
astical next. It finds a nook by the fire- 
side before it finds an altar in the cathe- 
dral. 

With the people called Christians, 
home is and ought to bea reserved place. 
Business should be restricted to the 
counting-house ; and over the entrance 
to the home should be written, “ No ad- 
mission on business.” A quaint yet 
happy complaint on this subject was 
made by an American lady in a New 
York newspaper. She writes thus: “It 
seems to meas if there were no more 
men in the world. There are good trus- 
tees, directors, cashiers, merchants, bank- 
ers, but no husbands and fathers. They 
read no pleasant books at home, and 
hate the very sound of music. My own 
domestic circle is fast losing its charms, 
and becoming dismal and formal as a 
hotel. I begin to lose my pride in my 
household, and grow unsocial. Do, Mr. 
Editor, exhort, frighten, and ridicule our 
erring husbands into a return to alle- 
giance, and a happier life at home.” 
This is very practical, and very sugges- 
tive also. Society is in an unhealthy state 
when it turns men into machines, hus- 
bands into merchants, and wives into 
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widows, and children into orphans. 
Christianity will never make a home clois- 
tral, sepulchral, or melancholy ; but it will 
not endure its being turned into a shop. 
Wherever true religion dominates, it will 
give the wings of time a richer plumage, 
and shed on the fireside a brighter light. 
It will create in a gipsy camp a happi- 
ness to which palatial residences without 
it are strangers. Christianity may sit at 
the fireside in a matron’s garb, in an in- 
fant’s pinafore, in a working man’s rough 
raiment, and make the commonest hearth 
holy as a chancel. 

Above all, it is a Christian wife that 
makes a Christian home. An architect 
builds a house, but it is a mother that 
makes ita home. There is a great rage 
for Madonnas by Carlo Dolce or Raphael. 
There is one picture of a mother which 
excels them all. “She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. She looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. Her children 
rise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but she excel- 
leth them all. Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth 
the Lord she shall be praised.” This 
master-piece is by a royal painter, whose 
name is Solomon. 

Let us follow the Christian into anoth- 
er of his Zadztats. He lives in the world, 
not of choice, but in duty, and of neces- 
sity. It is a fallen world no doubt; but 
this is a reason for trying to make it bet- 
ter, not for renouncing and deserting it. 
Itis nota pandemonium, for then it would 
be beyond the reach of restoration. It 
is not a paradise, for then it would not 
require our efforts to improve it. It is 
an arena of conflict; a post of duty and 
a place of labor. Satan is ausurper, and 
will be cast out. God is its sovereign, 
and will one day reign over it from sea to 
sea. 

Some good people think that as soon 


as one becomes a Christian he ought to 
leave the world. This seems cruel, if it 
be possible, for the better you are and the 
worse the world is, the greater is its need 
of your services. The monkand the nun 
leave it because they are alarmed at its 
temptations ; the suicide, a species of the 
same genus, deserts it because he is 
frightened at its trials. Both are cow- 
ards, and neither gets rid of the world. 
Both contradict the Master’s words, “I 
pray not that thou wouldest take them 
out of the world, but that thou wouldest 


- keep them from the evil of the world.” 


Hence, Christians may be bankers, mer- 
chants, soldiers, sailors, fulfilling life’s va- 
rious duties and its labors, and reclaiming 
each a portion of time for the great pur- 
poses of eternity. 

Were the best of people to desert the 
world, so far as relates to its places of 
trust, its labors, and its functions, it would 
be practically handed over to the worst 
of men, and thus the great forces of the 
world would be under the control of those 
who study nothing but their own selfish 
enjoyments. If Rehoboam let go the 
reins, a Jeroboam will seize them. The 
Christian continues in the world, he ac- 
cepts its places of duty and responsibility, 
and as a Christian he fulfills the require- 
ments devolved upon him, and conse- 
crates the lowliest work by doing it thor- 
oughly, not with eye service, but as for 
God. i 


“ All may of Thee partake ; 

Nothing can be so mean, 

Which, with this tincture for thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Can not for less be told.” 

HERBERT. 


The Christian receives an essential 
part of his highest education by remain- 
ing in the world. There are certain gra- 
ces that can exist and grow in the 
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world only, — patience, meekness, gen- 
tleness, charity, and courtesy. These 
are not hot-house plants ; they are not in- 
digenous in convents. They flourish in 
greatest vitality, and bear their richest 
fruits and blossoms, amid the troubles, 
and vexations, and ill-usage of the world. 
Those who wear heaven’s most resplen- 
dent crowns, and wave its victorious 
palms, and raise its sweetest songs, are 
said in the Apocalypse to be those “ who 
have come out cf great tribulation.” 
Steel receives its temper from the fur- 
nace, and gold its elasticity from the ham- 
mer, and Christians their tests and teach- 
ers from trials. Ifthe Christian accepts 
the reins of government, and becomes a 
pious minister or a statesman, —an of- 
fice pre-eminently set in difficulties, — he 
may confer on the world its most endur- 
ing good, and illustrate the religion he 
loves by a life of great and wide-spread 
influence. The light of a Christian ex- 
ample will shine over an area as large as 
the nation he leads, and millions will 
learn that religion is not a dogma, a shib- 
boleth, or a name, but a power for good. 
The Christian may be in the world a man 
of business. Commerce is the exalted in- 
tercourse of nations,—one nation ex- 
changing with another what it has for 
whatit has not. He need not write texts 
on his bills of lading or on his accounts ; 
and yet his ledger may have its inspira- 
tion from his Bible. Christianity may 
live in a counting-house as truly as ina 
church, and shine with a luster that men 
should feel rather than see or hear. 

The Christian may be a literary man, 
the editor of one of those organs of pub- 
lic opinion which exert so vast an influ- 
ence for good or for evil, — an influence, 
like the air we breathe, descending to the 
lowest and ascending to the highest. His 
writing may be eminently religious, yet 
not theological. He may send quicken- 
ing truths along these columns as chan- 
nels of power to the most distant regions 
of the world, and in this capacity do good 


where preachers and sermons can not 
find hearers or readers. The fact is, the 
Bible was written for men in the world, 
their chart amid its reefs and shoals, their 
compass on the bosom of its restless sea, 
their pole-star in its darkest nights. 

The Bible is not a wardrobe of Sunday 
dresses, but the inspirer of men in shops, 
and ships, and cabinets, and parliaments. 
Christianity is not a nun, a fugitive from 
the world ; but a wife, a sister, mother in 
the world. 

We are here to be useful. Solomon 
is wiser than others, that others may be 
wiser than they are. 

Office is responsibility, riches are a 
trust, and both for beneficial and daily 
use, not for selfish hoarding. The miser 
is a vortex, ever absorbing. The Chris- 
tian is a fountain, ever giving. “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Christians are the salt, not of the 
church, but of the earth ; the lights, not of 
a sanctuary, but of the world. If the 
Christian retire from the world, who re- 
mains to spread religion among its un- 
enlightened masses? The winds do not 
chant it, the waves do not chime it. 
They only can Christianize who them- 
selves are Christians. There are no 
perfect Christians in this world. The 
best are flawed, and the worst are not 
wholly destitute of redeeming virtues. 
There is nothing perfect on earth: per- 
haps it is meant to stimulate our aspira- 
tions after a perfection yet to be; per- 
haps it is to impress the necessity of for- 
bearance, charity, and sacrifice. It gen- 
erally happens that the most imperfect 
are the most censorious, while they who 
carry most of heaven in their hearts ex- 
hibit most of tenderness and sympathy 
towards others. There is something in 
the worst of men that demands pity and 
forgiveness, and something in the best 
that proves this is not their native land. 
In proportion as we exalt the family 
name above the shibboleths which in- 
crust it, we shall feel communion with all 
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that glory in it. What appears often a 
blow struck for a sect will be found to 
have been an impulse given to true reli- 
gion. At the great day it will be seen 
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that all true Christians were working in 
the same harvest field, and binding up 


each his sheaf for the same great harvest 
Lord. 
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MISS B——’S LAST GIFT. 


EY MARION GRAYTON. 


Miss B—— listened intently to the 
superintendent’s suggestion, and then 
went to her home to ponder on an im- 
portant subject. 

What share should she have in the 
good work? how much could she af- 
ford to give? were questions that she 
asked herself many times. 

The good work was this: The little 
chapel, where, for several years, a mis- 
sion school had been held, had become 
too small to accommodate the rapidly in- 


creasing number that came to its doors, 
and it was very necessary that it should be 
enlarged. How wonderfully that school 
had prospered from its beginning! The 
pastor of a flourishing church not only 
labored for the good of those under his 
immediate care, but his heart yearned 
over those who, in a certain portion of 

the city, were without the stated means 
of grace. A growing population made 
it needful that new streets should be 
laid out, new houses and shops erected; 


MISS B 


but no consecrated temple arose as a 
silent witness for God, no bell sent out 
its invitation to the toil-worn on the day 
of rest. After bearing the burden to the 
throne of grace, beseeching the blessing 
of God on his efforts, he laid the subject 
before his people ; and ready hearts and 
hands responded to the call for help. 

Funds were secured, and in due time 
a neat chapel was erected, to stand as a 
beacon-light to the neighborhood ; and 
one beautiful autumn evening that de- 
voted servant of God dedicated it to the 
service of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Then faithful laborers went out 
and gathered the children in. 

Among the most untiring of these was 
Miss B Her whole heart was in 
the work. Neither the heat of summer, 
nor the cold of winter, however intense, 
kept her from her beloved class of young 
girls. Love to Jesus actuated her ear- 
nest appeals and careful instructions; and 
eternity alone will show the results of 
the seed so diligently sown, so prayer- 
fally watched. Among the teachers her 
presence was invaluable ; ofttimes, when 
they were disheartened, her hopeful spirit 
would incite them to new activity. 

As the years passed on, new scholars 
were added, new classes formed, and 
teachers procured, until the place be- 
came too strait for them. The building 
must be enlarged; and the aid of all, 
from the eldest teacher to the smallest 
pupil, was solicited. After due reflec- 
tion, Miss B placed one hundred dol- 
lars in the hands of the superintendent. 
This timely gift was followed by contri- 
butions of less amount; even the chil- 
dren’s pennies coming in steadily. By 
and by, the needful sum was obtained, 
and the work of enlarging began. 


“Praise to God the Father, 
Praise to God the Son, 
Praise the Holy Spirit, 
Endless Three in One. 


Glory in the highest 
To our Saviour be: 
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Ransomed, we will praise him 
Through eternity.” 


Out on the evening air floated the 
melody of this hymn, sung by many 
voices ; but, amid that glad company 
who assembled at the re-dedication of 


.the house, one form was missing, one 


voice mute. Suddenly had the Master 
come, and called Miss B from her 
patient, self-denying toils, to the rewards 
and glories of eternity; and as her 
friends looked at her vacant seat, and 
sorrowed over their great loss, they felt 
that she had entered the temple not 
made with hands, and, amid a multitude 
whom no man can number, she had 
joined the anthem of praise, — the new 
song, continually ascending before the 
throne. 

Several years have passed since this 
earnest laborer was called to her heaven- 
ly rest, yet the work in which she loved 
to engage has been taken up by others, 
and God has bestowed his blessing on 
the efforts put forth in this portion of 
his vineyard. Among the congregation 
assembled weekly to hear the word 
preached, some have pondered the good 
news of salvation, have accepted the 
terms of peace, and in that chapel stood 
up, and publicly consecrated themselves 
to the service of God. Ah! if the an- 
gels hovering over such scenes bore 
the glad tidings to the courts of heaven, 
what joy must have filled the heart of 
the sainted one, and added new fervency 
to her ascription, ‘“‘Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, give glory”! 
And if, at the day of final account, not 
even a cup of cold water given in his 
name shall be forgotten by the Saviour 
and Judge, what shall be her reward, 
who, of her moderate means, gave so 
freely to extend the cup of salvation, 
the offer of eternal life, to those about 
her? Shall she not be among those, who, 
“having turned many to righteousness, 
shall shine as the stars for ever and 
éver” ? 
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WASTED SUNSHINE. 


BY GRACE’ MIDDLEBROOK. 


RutTH Morrison was sitting at her 
sewing-machine in Mrs. Whitney’s pleas- 
ant work-room. Oh how she longed for 
that machine, and how weary she was 
of it now! She felt so thankful when 
Mrs. Whitney proposed its purchase and 
advanced most of the money ; and to- 
day she hated its constant click, her feet 
were tired as if in a treadmill, and she 
wished she never need touch it again. 
She had thought that when it was paid 
for she should be perfectly happy, but 
last week made the last payment, and she 
never valued it so little. She did not 
know how often poor human nature tires 
of possessions really gained ; how often 
rich men sell as soon as it is finished the 
house they have spent years in building. 

She was almost sorry that she could 
not go back to the time when she had 
thirty-seven and a half cents a day for 
plain sewing ; though, to be sure, cotton 
cloth was only twelve and a half cents a 
yard. Soshe leaned back in the chair and 
sighed, and wondered when Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s visitor would go, and she would 
come back and baste some more work. 
The library door opened, and as little 
Alice Whitney came slowly in she heard 
the visitor say, “ Did you know that after 
Mr. Carroll’s death his widow kept the 
house darkened for a whole year, even 
the wooden shutters ‘ bowed,’ and burned 
gas? What a waste of gas!” 

“¢ What a waste of sunshine ;”” and the 
door closed again. What did Mrs. Whit- 
ney mean? Waste sunshine? Gas fora 
whole year, burned all day long, would 
be a great expense ; but who pays for 
sunshine? How could you waste it? 
And during the whole day Ruth pon- 
dered over the question. Yet she did 
not like to ask an explanation of Mrs. 
Whitney, lest she should seem to bea 
listener. 


At night Ruth asked her mother, a 
quiet but wise woman, how you can waste 
sunshine. She thought for a moment. 
“ Ruth, I once heard in a sermon that, 
of all the beautiful things that God ever 
made, light is the #ost beautiful. And 
sunshine is the brightest earthly light. 
So I suppose it is one of God’s most 
precious gifts, and as we waste whatever 
we throw away, if we throw away sun- 
shine by burning gas in the daytime, I 
am sure we waste it, and God will hold 
us responsible for it. You know it is 
mentioned as aspecial kindness that God 
makes the sun to arise on the unjust.” 

“Well, Iam sure / don’t waste sun- 
shine. I almost wish I could. I wish 
my room wasn’t on the west side, or I 
had blinds or something to keep out the 
sun ;” and Ruth threw her hat down on 
the white bed over which the shadows of 
the leaves of the old apple-tree were 
dancing, and drew down the green paper 
curtains, and shut out dancing leaves and 
cool shadows, and threw away the last 
bright hour of light. 

The next day she went to Mrs. Field’s. 
She was a neighbor of Mrs. Whitney’s, 
and her hired man brought over Ruth’s 
sewing-machine, and she began another 
day’s work. Why had she never noticed 
before how Mrs. Field wasted sunshine ? 
It was a bright September morning ; but 
how cold and cheerless was the bed-room 
where she was to work. Every blind 
was closed. The slats of one half of the 
blind, nearest the sewing-machine, were 
turned a little. Mrs. Field came in, 
wrapped in a warm shawl, and complain- 
ing of being chilly. She sent her daugh- 
ter to dust the parlor, saying, “Don’t 
open the blinds, for the flies will come 
in.” ‘ But, mother, I can’t see to dust.” 
“Well, open them just as little as possi- 
ble, and shut them up the minute you 
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get through. I don’t want the sun to 
strike the carpet.” So she called Mar- 
garet to make up a fire in the air-tight 
stove, and the sun tried in vain all day 
long to enter those south windows and 
warm the dreary rooms. 

Wednesday and Thursday she worked 
at Mrs. Anderson’s. It was a small 
house, but cheerful and light. And yet 
Mrs. Anderson would not let Clara go 
down street without her vail, for last sum- 
mer she was freckled when she was at 
the sea-shore ; and even Harry, only five 
years old, must wear gloves when he 
went out to dig in the yard. And Ruth 
pitied the poor pale-faced children, and 
wondered how Mrs. Anderson could 
waste so much sunshine. 

On Friday she went to Mrs. Reynolds’s, 
a very rich widow, living in an elegant 
house, built by her kind husband just be- 
fore his death. The rooms were large, 
the curtains light and cheerful, the chil- 
dren fresh and rosy, and Ruth thought, 
“ Here no sunshine is wanting.” And yet 
before night, when she went into Miss 
Clara’s room, she changed her opinion. 
Miss Clara was the only invalid in the 
family. A fall in babyhood, hardly no- 
ticed at the time, had produced incurable 
spinal disease. It was a beautiful room. 
The carpet was of the different shades of 
oak, blended in a mossy pattern, soft as 
velvet. The furniture was all covered 
with rich green damask. The bedstead 
was carved till the graceful points almost 
touched the frescoed ceiling, where flow- 
ers seemed dropping from the quaint me- 
dallions. And yet it was a dreary room, 
in spite of the beautiful pictures and stat- 
uettes that looked almost supernatural in 
the dim shadows of the room. It wanted 
nothing but sunshine, and that it could 
never have. Both windows looked direct- 
ly north. Never had the sunshine nes- 
tled in the moss of the carpet; it could 
never quiver over the green lounges, 
dark as oak-woods in June; it could 
never make the statuettes almost translu- 
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cent, as if an angel had crept within the 
marble. In the midst of all this wealth 
of art and skill of artistic workmen, Ruth 
thought poor Miss Clara would be better 
off in the little south-west bedroom, 
where the sun rested allday long. Even 
in Mrs. Reynolds’s house there was not 
enough sunshine. 

Saturday morning Ruth felt glad to 
remember that she had no engagement, 
that she might help her mother, and per- 
haps go into the woods and see if she 
could cheat the watching squirrels out of 
a fewchestnuts. But poor Mrs. Daniels 
came in to beg Ruth to come, even for 
two hours if she could spare no more, just 
to help finish her dress for to-morrow. 
Ruth, though not contented or cheerful, 
was rarely disobliging, and asked her 
mother if she could spare her. ‘Oh, 
yes, child ; I think I shall work easier if I 
know poor Mrs. Daniels is going to have 
that dress finished. It was bought in 
the spring, and now the summer is gone. 
Do help her now, and perhaps it will be 
ready for next summer.” “Poor Mrs. 
Daniels !” thought Ruth ; “they are not 
as pooras we. She has good sale carpets, 
and we have nothing but one rag carpet; 
her husband is still living and earns good 
wages, and mother has been a widow so 
many years, and yet she looks younger 
than Mrs. Daniels.” Before the dress 
was done, Ruth understood why even her 
mother always said foor Mrs. Daniels. 
“T wish I could be as chzvk as your moth- 
er,” said the anxious woman, “and rise 
above my troubles as she does. We 
went to school together, and we’ve al- 
ways been neighbors, but I never saw her 
fretting. When I was young and my 
children were growing up, I thought I 
had a dreadful hard time. The boys 
tore their clothes and plagued the girls, 
and the girls wanted to do fancy work, 
and hated to wash dishes, and I thought 
how nice it would be when they all grew 
up ; and now they’ve grown up and scat- 
tered, and the house seems still and 
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lonesome. Ned is an engineer, and 
every time I hear the cars whistle I think, 
‘Perhaps they’re running over Ned;’ 
and Fanny lives in Nebraska, and I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see her again ; and 
Maria’s children have the whooping- 
cough, and one of them has weak lungs, 
and I expect she will go into a decline ; 
and, now I can’t see them all the time, I 
worry ten times more than when I was 
on the watch every minute lest they 
should set themselves on fire or get 
drowned in a wash-tub. The fact is, 
your mother never seems to worry. She 
always seems to live in the full sunshine, 
and I am walking always in the shade. 
And I am too old now to walk anywhere 
else.” Yes, Ruth knew that her moth- 
er’s path was as the shining light, though 
she had known little worldly prosperity. 

That night Ruth went to her little 
room, and as she was looking over the 
clean clothes so nicely arranged by her 
mother, she thought of all her mother’s 
kindness, of the beauty of her daily life, 
and she felt that in character she was 
superior to all the ladies for whom she 
had worked that week, even to pleasant 
Mrs. Whitney ; and she knew that the 
whole secret was in her walking with 
God as a friend. And her conscience 
told her that God was to her only a far-off, 
mysterious Being, who, in some distant 
eternity, would be her awful Judge. She 
took up her Bible, which opened to the 
last words of the last prophet of the old 
dispensation, and with a pang of remorse 
to feel how glad she was that it was so 
short a chapter, she began to read, “ For 
behold the day cometh that shall burn 
as an oven, and all the proud, yea, all 


that do wickedly, shall be stubble.” And 
in the quiet night she shivered as she im- 
agined the glare of that day. She read 
on: “But unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of ‘Righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.” “Ah, this 
must be mother’s sunshine, in which 
Mrs. Daniels says she walks always.” 
But poor Ruth felt that she knew no 
more of this sunshine than a blind man 
might know of the glory of awakening 
day. Though the Sun of Righteousness 
was healing the sorrows and sins of poor 
guilty creatures in every age, he had 
never arisen on her. The universe might 
be full of this sunshine, but she felt only 
the chill of a starless eternity. It avail- 
ed nothing toher. And yet she knewit 
was her own fault. Every sermon, every 
Sabbath, all her mother’s example, seem- 
ed ever to say, “ Come, let us walk in 
the light of the Lord.” In all the dreary 
watches of that long night, the longest of 
her life, her soul groped in darkness that 
might be felt. With tears and prayers 
she begged for mercy, for some rays of 
the sunshine she had wasted all her life. 

The morning crept slowly up, cold and 
gray, but as the sun arose, joyous even 
in its first rays, the Lord opened her eyes 
to behold the love which had chosen her 
before that sun was kindled, and as the 
early beams fell on her Bible her whole 
heart rose in thankfulness as she read, 
“For God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Reader, are you wasting God’s sun- 
shine? 


PRAISE God from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him who sendeth joy and woe ; 

The Lord who takes, the Lord who gives, — 
Oh! praise Him all that dies or lives. 
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A SPUR. FOR 


A FREE HORSE. 


BY REV. C. H. SPURGEON, 


“¢ Plow with an ox which will not miss a furrow.’ 


Ir is the desire of every right-minded 
believer in the Lord Jesus, not only to 
be useful, but to be more useful than 
ever. There is a seven in the date of 
this year instead of a six, and therefore 
we should all make an advance in our 
work for our blessed Master. There are 
a few of us who could scarcely do more 
than we are doing of our own regular 
order of work, but there may yet be 
spare moments for little extra efforts of 
another sort, which in the aggregate, in 
the run of a year, might produce a great 
total of real practical result. We must, 
like goldsmiths, carefully sweep our 
shops, and gather up the filings of the 
gold which God has given us in the 


shape of time. Select a large box and 
place in it as many cannon-balls as it 
will hold ; it is after a fashion full, but it 
will hold more if smaller matters be 
found. Bring a quantity of marbles ; 
very many of these may be packed in 
the spaces between the larger globes. 
The box is full now, but only full ina 
sense ; it will contain more yet. There 
are interstices in abundance into which 
you may shake a considerable quantity 
of small shot ; and now the chest is filled 
beyond all question; but yet there is 
room. Youcan not put in another shot 
or marble, much less another cannon- 
ball, but you will find that several pounds 
of sand will slide down between the 
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larger materials, and even then between 
the granules of sand, if you empty yon- 
der jug, there will be space for all the 
water, and for the same quantity several 
times repeated. When there is no space 
for the great there may be room for the 
little ; where the little can not enter the 
less can make its way; and where the 
less is shut out, the least of all may find 
ample room and verge enough. Now the 
diligent preacher may not be able to 
preach more sermons; his engagement 
book is crowded. He may not be able 
to offer more public prayers, or to search 


the Word of God more constantly ; there » 


is as much time occupied with these 
things as could well be given to them. 
Still there must be stray moments, oc- 
casional intervals and snatches, which 
might hold a vast amount of little use- 
fulnesses in the course of months and 
years. What a wealth of minor good, 
as we may think it to be, might be shaken 
down into the interstices of ten years’ 
work, which might prove to be as pre- 
cious in result, by the grace of God, as 
the greater works of the same period. 
Little fishes are sweet, and these little 
works might possess in blessing what 
they lacked in bulk. 

In Switzerland, where land is very 
precious because rock abounds and the 
rugged soil is chary in its yieldings, you 
see the husbandman looking after a lit- 
tle tuft of grass growing on one of the 
edges of a lofty cliff’ From the valley he 
had caught a sight of it, and thought of 
clambering up to where it grew, but the 
rock was all too steep. From a ledge 
nearer the top of the precipitous wall he 
looked down, but could see no pathway 
to the coveted morsel of green. That 
armful of grass would feed his goat, or 
help to fill the cottage loft with winter 
fodder for the cow. Every armful is an 
item, and he can not forego that tempt- 
ing clump. He looks, and looks, and 
looks again, but looks in vain. By and 
by, he fetches his bold boy who can fol- 


low wherever a chamois can climb, but 
the boy comes back with the tidings, 
“Father, it can not be done.” Father’s 
answer is, “ Boy, it must be done.” It 
is only an armful, and would not be 
worth a farthing to us, but to the poor 
mountaineer evena farthing or a farth- 
ing’s worth is precious. The grass waves 
its flowers in the breeze and scorns the 
daring climbers from below ; but where 
there is a will there is a way, and what 
can not be reached from below may be 
gained from above. With a rope slung 
round him, or firmly grasped in his ac- 
customed hand, with a stout stake or 
tree to hold it up above, the Switzer is 
let down till he gets to the jutting crag ; 
there he stands with his sickle, reaps the 
grass, ties it into a bundle, puts it under 
his arm, and climbing back again, joyful- 
ly returns with his little harvest. Poor 
pay, you think, for such dangerous toil ; 
but, fellow-worker for Jesus, I wish we 
were as venturesome for souls, and as 
careful of them, as these poor peasants 
are concerning miserable bundles of 
grass. I wish that we sometimes looked 
up or down upon apparently inaccessible 
spots, and resolved to reach immortal 
souls who are to be found there, and 
pined to bring them to Christ. Do you 
catch my thought? For fear you have 
not, I will enlarge. 

In my own case I have a broad field 
to work in; I can goon reaping, reap- 
ing, reaping from morning to night, and 
I shall never reach the end of it. Con- 
stantly addressing vast assemblies, I 
have a great work to do for God in the 
public preaching of the gospel ; but there 
are certain little spots where the reaper 
in the great field never comes, for his 
work ties him to the many, and prevents 
him in a great degree from looking after 
the twos and threes. . There are servants 
in families who can not get out at the 
time when public services are held, and 
the preacher therefore does not touch 
them. There are persons living down 
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back courts, or in nariow alleys, who 
never wear a Sunday suit, and do not 
know what the inside of a place of wor- 
ship is like: half-clad, hunger-bitten rel- 
ics of humanity, they are very seldom 
visible along the wider streets, except 
when the Princess Alexandra rides 
through them in state, or some other 
grand show draws even the dwellers in 
the depths of poverty to the surface for 
an hour; these receive but little benefit 
from the preaching of the Word, for they 
never hear it. It is mournfully interest- 
ing now and then, when a thief is caught, 
or a fire occurs, to see what a turn-out 
there is from our courts and slums— 
alas! the preacher’s heart is sick as he 
sees that the influence of the gospel has 
never reached these. Now and then I 
see men and women glide along the 
pavement like ghosts, wearing clothing 
which even the rag-merchant would not 
buy; poor, broken-spirited, begrimed, 
gin-cursed beings, who have not even 
spirit enough left to beg, but flit along 
the street, looking like owls in the day- 
light, as if they were out of their haunts, 
and were uneasy till they were back 
again. Give them a sixpence, and they 
look at you with surprise, and almost 
with alarm; and before you can saya 
word, they vanish as mysteriously as if 
they had descended through the pave- 
ment. Even city missionaries can not 
always get at these people. There are 
depths so low, that some of you have no 
more idea of them than you have of the 
holes of the rats in the great sewers; 
and yet in these depths lie God’s pearls : 
who can get at them? 

I have been wondering whether some 
of us are not so situated in business 
that in spare moments we might man- 
age to reach these out-of-the-way peo- 
ple, and others in the same apparently 
inaccessible condition. When your mer- 
chant sends. home your coals in sacks, 
an «economical paterfamilias likes to 


count the sacks; a grimy fellow comes 


to bring in the coals ; Can not you have 
a word with that man about Jesus as 
well as about coals? Perhaps you have 
a printed sermon, or a tract, lying by on 
the shelf which the man might like to 
read. Fetch it down, hand it to him, 
and have a little talk upon the best things, 
for perhaps he has never heard the mes- 
sage of salvation before in all his life. 
Mind you give him the expected cop- 
pers as well as the good Word, for a lit- 
tle liberality will help his memory won- 
derfully. At another time you may run 
under an archway in a shower, and the 


“crossing sweeper is there too; it will 


not waste your time to tell him of Jesus 
till the rain is over. Even a breakdown 
in a cab, or a railway accident, may bring 
you in contact with somebody you never 
saw or dreamed of before, and so afford 
you an unusual opportunity which may 
never occur again either to you or the 
person thrown in your way. In going 
along our busy streets, we frequently no- 
tice a crowd gathered round a fallen 
horse or a wagon with a broken wheel. 
It is odd how soon a crowd gathers when 
there is an attraction; there may not 
have been a dozen people in the street 
before, but there will be scores if not 
hundreds within five minutes if a couple 
of boys are fighting. Only stand and 
stare at a smoking chimney-pot yourself 
for a few minutes, and see if twenty oth- 
er simpletons will not come and gaze 
their eyes out with curiosity to know 
what you can be looking at. Might not 


stoppages in a crowd give us rare chances 


of reaching strange people? As you are 
surrounded by the mob you readily dis- 
cover that the rascal on your right greatly 
admires your watch. Well, as you see 
that he is evidently much interested in 
your valuables, why should you not be 
sufficiently interested in him both to pre- 
vent his thieving, and to give him a pre- 
cious jewel or two from the old treasury of 
heaven? It would be so novel a thing 
that it might never be forgotten if you 
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were to deal out to the thief a little gos- 
pel truth. The gospel is of such a plas- 
tic character that it can be molded ina 


form to suit everybody, and be in keep-. 


ing with all sorts of circumstances. If 
you acquire the happy art of using choice 
opportunities, you will often find your- 
selves drifting into’ a position in which 
God’s minister, the Bible woman, or the 
city missionary, never comes, and you 
will be sent of God just at that particu- 
lar moment of time to be made a bles- 
sing to some soul. 

We are not wide enough awake in do- 
ing good. Pardon the reference, but re- 
member the lesson I would teach: it 
' shall be borrowed from Dr. Marigold’s 
cart. When a cheap-jack has a little 
knot of people round his van, he eyes 
them all, and feels sure that the man 
who is standing over there is a butch- 
er, and that yonder young lad has more 
money than brains, and that the girl near 
him is out with her sweetheart and is 
soon to be married; now mark, he will 
hold up the exact articles which are like- 
ly to attract these customers, and in his 
harangue he will have jokes and telling 
sentences which will turn butcher and lad 
and lass into purchasers. He cares not 
a jot for elegance, but very much for 
force. He knows that his trade will be 
better pushed by homely remarks and 
cutting sentences than by the prosiest 
prettinesses which were ever delivered ; 
and he gains his end, which is more than 
those of you will do who talk to people 
about their souls with as much richness 
of diction as — 


“The girl who at each pretty phrase let drop 
A ruby comma, or pearl full-stop, 
Or an emerald semicolon.” 


Dr. Marigold is sharp and shrewd, be- 
cause self-interest makes him so, and his 
extemporary observations are so patly 
uttered and adroitly arranged, that he 
wins the attention of all, and the custom 
of many. Would to God that preachers 


and other workers for God had a tithe 
as much common-sense as cheap-jack, 
and were half as earnest to bring men 
to Jesus Christ as cheap-jack is to 
bring them to buy that tea-tray and set 
of real china! Oh, that we were as 
wise to win the ear and heart of the par- 
ticular case with which we have to deal, 
as he is in extorting a laugh and com- 
pelling the attention of the passer-by! 
For this there is required not merely 
tact and energy, but a humble willing- 
ness of mind to condescend, if need be, 
to men of low estate. No Christian 
work should be too menial for the follow- 
er of the Lamb. It were well if we were 
as willing to labor for the Lord in any 
way as some of our poor countrymen 
are to toil for us, in any form or shape, 
so that they may but earn their bread. 
I recommend “The Lay of the Labor- 
er” as a song for each of us to sing ina 
spiritual sense. 


“ A spade! arake! a hoe! 
A pick-ax, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will, — 
And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 
And willing enough, for lessons rough, 
In Labor’s rugged school.” 


“T do not think I could ever be useful 
to anybody,” says one. Now, dear friend, 
let me venture a little personal inquiry 
and admonition, or perhaps I may put 
myself into your place, and speak as I 
think you should do. “I do not know 
what I have left undone, but I walk a 
mile to work every morning, and a mile 
back every night; now supposing I re- 
solve in my mind that every time I do 
this I will drop down a kitchen, or 
carry into a shop, a silent testimony for 
Christ Jesus ; I will give away some lit- 
tle tracts, which I can afford to buy, for 
I can get a hundred of one page for six- 
pence ; but they shall be good ones, or I 
will not distribute them ; they shall have 
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the simple gospel in them, and I will 
pray God to bless every one.” Have 
you ever thought how many you might 
thus give away in the course of the year? 
Supposing you left only one each time 
you went to and from your labor, that 
would be two a day, which would make 
over seven hundred during the year! 
If God should only give his blessing to 
one, it would be an eternal reward, and 
would surely be worth the winning. 
This is a very common and easy meth- 
od of doing good ; it will be better if you 
resolve, “God helping me, as I go to 
work I willspeak out for Jesus. I trudge 
along to the workshop, or ride in an om- 
nibus to the city with somebody or oth- 
er; sometimes I walk ‘with So-and-so, 
who is a thoroughly irreligious man; I 
will try to-morrow morning if I can not 
twist the conversation round and say 
something to him about the way of 
peace.” Perhaps you will scarcely know 
how to begin, but do not be alarmed 
about that. You may if you like first 
observe, “Our minister said a very odd 
thing the other day,” and you will be 
pretty certain to insure a conversation. 
Almost any preface will do, as, for in- 
stance, “ Have you ever heard Mr. So- 
and-so? Have you seen that new book ? 
And so poor old Smith is dead!” &c., 
&c. Ifyou were to address in a person- 
al manner one individual every day, 
that would be three hundred and sixty- 
five in the year, and in eleven years you 
would have spoken to four thousand 
souls. I will be held to bail for what I 
am about to say till this day next year ; 
I do not believe that you will speak to 
one person every day during this year 
affectionately and prayerfully without hav- 
ing a reward in the conversion of. one at 
least. I do not believe that you will la- 
bor so constantly in vain. A man may 
throw the net once, twice, thrice, and 
catch nothing, but he will hardly do so 
three hundred and sixty-five times in 
vain. We may toil all the night and 


take no fish, but not all the year. The 
Master will in that time guide us to cast 
the net on the right side and we shall 
find. At any rate, it is ours to speak for 
Jesus, whether we succeed or no, and we 
may do well to reflect upon the weighty 
saying of Ambrose, that as we shall 
have to account for idle words, so shall 
we also for zdle stlence. 

“ And with whom would you have me 
begin?” Begin with the next personyou , 
see. We frequently dream that we could 
do things so much better if we were in a 
different position. Ah! friend, if you 
can not do good where you are you will 
do good nowhere. Some of our young 
members get the idea into their heads 
that they would make most noble mis- 
sionaries in India, Madagascar, or Cen- 
tral Africa. They picture themselves 
standing under a banyan tree, emulating 
Carey or Moffat, the admired of all ad- 
mirers, addressing black people adown 
whose cheeks the tears are streaming, 
while they listen meekly to the proclama- 
tion of the gospel. The picture quite 
enchants them! When they come to 
me under the influence of this delight- 
ful vision, I have no wish to discourage 
them, but a great desire to try the gen- 
uineness of the call. I therefore say, 
“Yes, there is an excellent street-corner 
down the Old Kent Road, or away by 
Finsbury Square ; go and try your abili- 
ties next Sunday.” Very frequently the 
task is declined. Do you believe that a 
crowd of Hindoos are more accessible to 
the gospel than a company of English- 
men? You are greatly mistaken if you 
do. There is no sphere of usefulness in 
the world superior to that which our 
large cities offer to zealous laborers. If 
you want to work for God, you need not 
wait till you have learned Hindostanee 
and eaten curry; you need not tarry for 
black faces, for you will find black hearts 
enough, even though the faces may be 
white. Do not fall into a spiritual Don 
Quixotism, and neglect usefulness within 
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your reach in order to dream over imag- 
inary wonders of heroism. If you feel a 
call to India, seek to prove it by work- 
ing successfully at home first, for India 
stands in no need of men who would be 
useless in England. 

We must come back to our point, 
which is not to urge all of you to give 
yourselves up to mission work, but 
to serve God more and more in con- 
nection with your daily calling. I have 
heard that a woman who has a mis- 
sion makes a poor wife and a bad moth- 
er; this is very possible, and at the same 
time very lamentable ; but the mission I 
would urge is not of this sort. Dirty 
rooms, slatternly gowns, and children 
with unwashed faces, are swift witnesses 
against the sincerity of those who keep 
others’ vineyards and neglect their own. 
I have no faith in that woman who talks 
of grace and glory abroad, and uses no 
soap and water at home. Let the but- 
tons be on the shirts, let the children’s 
socks be mended, let the roast mutton 
be done toa turn, let the house be as 
neat as a new pin, and the home be hap- 
py as home can be; and then, when the 
cannon balls, and the marbles, and the 
shots, and even the grains of sand, are all 
in the box, even then there will be room 
for those little deeds of love and faith 
which in my Master’s name I seek of 
you who look for his appearing. Serve 
God by doing common actions in a heav- 
enly spirit, and then, if your daily calling 
only leaves you cracks and crevices of 
time, fill these up with holy service. To 
use the apostle’s words, “As we have 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men.” 

Let it be added, that it is well, if we 
can, to do good in all ways. We can 
help the poor, the needy, the fatherless, 
and widow. It is wonderful how well 
a tract is read when it is wrapped up 
with a loaf of bread. It is really mar- 
velous how much better you find a word 
about Jesus Christ go down when there 
is a little soup with it. Dorcas was a 


wise woman to blend grace and garments 
together. The old clothes:in your ward- 
robes must be looked out, and given to 
the naked; bread and coals must be 
forthcoming from those who have gold 
and silver which is running the risk of 
cankering. It is true we ought not to 
hold out loaves and fishes in the way of 
bribery to make proselytes, but we may 
stillremember that the Master used them, 
and they gathered the people round about 
him, some of whom, doubtless, would 
not otherwise have come, and might not 
have had the blessing if it had not been 
first true — “ Ye seek me, not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because ye did eat 
of the loaves, and were filled.” Use 
every means, any means, and all means ; 
be at it, all at it, and always at it. 

Again, I would plead for the forgotten 
and unremembered classes of whom I 
spoke. They may be few, but for this 
very reason they escape attention. If 
there should be a large class of any one 
sort, itis sure to become the object of 
some society of good people. When 
true religion was revived, the street Arabs 
of London very soon had ragged-schools 
provided for them, and though they are 
not half sufficient, still those schools offer 
much assistance to the little sinners in 
tatters. The soldiers, the sailors, the 
cabmen, the policemen, and others, have 
those who care for them. Harlots and 
thieves have their earnest friends and 
advocates, because they constitute class- 
es large enough to make their fields in- 
viting to reapers. But who will care for 
the small knots, half-dozens and tens ? 
These are as the grass growing on the 
rocky ledge. Who will reap these? 
Who will gather up the fragments, that 
nothing may be lost? Who will look 
after the waifs and strays, the odds and 
ends of humanity? Ye who will espouse 
this work shall meet a reward for which 
you looked not. Bright jewels have 
been found on dunghills ere now. — Still 
is it true that 
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Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.” 


Can not we try this year to gather in 
yonder waving grass on the jutting crag? 
Will we not cull the handful and win the 
few? Bold hearts and clear heads to 
the rescue! Ho ye who have been cry- 
ing “ Excelsior” till we almost wish that 
Longfellow had never been born, here is 
a spot on which to plant “that banner 
with the strange device, Excelsior” ! 
Up let your untiring energy conduct you! 
Up where dying souls invite you to their 
aid! Climb up those rocky ledges which 
promise so little, and may the Master 
grant that you, my brethren, may come 


again rejoicing, bringing your sheaves 
with you. Anna Shipton’s “Whispers 
in the Palms” give me a verse to close 
with, and then the Lord help you to 
practice what you have learned. 


“ Work while the daylight lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on; 
Ere the Lord of the vineyard cometh, 
And the laborer’s work is done. 
Work in the wild waste places, 
Though none thy love may own; 
God marks the down of the thistle 
The wandering wind hath sown. 
On! with thy heart in heaven, 

Thy strength thy Master’s might, 
Till the wild waste places blossom 
In the warmth of a Saviour’s light.” 


THE OLD ENGLISH OF OUR BIBLE. 


BY A. E. 


OBSOLETE WORDS. , 


I WONDER if many Americans realize 
how old their country is. It may help 
my readers to do this, to remember that 
the Pilgrims did not use our English 
Bible, but an earlier version— the one 
prepared at Geneva, and first printed in 
1560. 

When Gov. Bradford, in his “ History 
of Plymouth Colony,” is giving the rea- 
sons for the removal from Holland to 
America, he undertakes to quote Prov. 
xxii. 3, and, judged by our common ver- 
sion, he makes sorry work of it, for he 
says that a wise man “seeth the plague 

. and hideth himself,” instead of say- 
ing “foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self ;”? but he quotes, so far as I have 
given his words, exactly from the Geneva 
Bible. Soa correspondent of Gov. Brad- 
ford wrote to him from Salem, Mass., in 
1629: “I think I may say, as the eunuch 
said unto Philip, what should Ze¢ him from 
being baptized?” which is all right, ac- 
cording to the Geneva standard, as also 
“cast down, but perished not,” for “cast 


down, but not destroyed,” found in “ New 
England’s Memorial,” from 2 Cor. iv. 9. 
At what time this version was gener- 
ally displaced in New England by King 
James’s, I have no means of knowing, but 
the memories and hearts of the people 
would not let it go at once, even if they 
felt obliged to use “a modern improve- 
ment” in public worship. It is certain 
that as late as ten years after the settle- 
ment of Boston, the Geneva Bible was 
the common family Bible in England. 
Now if our New England fathers lived 
at the time when the present translation 
of the Bible was made, why can we not 
take from their writings some genuine 
illustrations of old English, especially as 
their ordinary language was uninfluenced 
to any great extent by the version now in 
use? Such quotations ought to interest 
Americans as much as if they came from 
Bacon or Latimer. I will give some 
specimens in their proper places, and 
may give one here, since its proper place 
was in my last article. “[The ship] was 
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haled up into the dock,” says Morton 
in his “ Memorial ;” which reminds one 
of Saul’s “haling men and women” 
(Acts viii. 3), and of the caution “lest the 
adversary hale thee to the judge,” Luke 
xii. 58. I shall also include John Robin- 
son among the New England fathers ; 
for is not a man where his heart is ? and 
his own words are very explicit on that 
point, as he assured the Pilgrims that 
his “best affections” and his “better 
part”? were with them. 

In my last I gave a list of old Bible 
words that are closely allied to those now 
found incommon speech. I have prom- 
ised to give now those which are wholly 
obsolete. The reader may expect a long 
list (for was not our Bible translated long 
ago?), but they are seventeen in all. 
Not that these are all the uxfamzliar 
words inthe Bible. There are nota few, 
as those denoting weights, measures, 
plants, animals, &c., which are unfamil- 
iar, because the things denoted are not 
well known tothereader. In such cases 
the trouble is not with the old English, 
but with the old or strange ¢izmgs. On 
the other hand, some words obsolete in 
ordinary language are familiar, because 

‘the Bible is familiar. 

It is wonderful that the number of ob- 
solete words is so small ; especially when 
we consider that our version was greatly 
molded by preceding versions, and more 
than all by Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s 
Bible, which was seventy-five years older. 
Compare its pages, in this respect, with 
Shakspeare’s. It occurred to me, while 
copying from a certain page of Shak- 
speare an illustration of one of the words 
given below, to cont the obsolete words 
on that and the next page, the two opening 
together. The number was seventeen ; 
as many as there arein the whole Bible / 
Other portions were examined, and yield- 
ed a similar, though not so striking, re- 
sult. 

What is the reason of this difference 
between the two books? It may be 


found partly in the absence from the 
Bible of sang words, which are the most 
changeable as well as the most worthless 
constituent of language. While some 
low and wicked men have their charac- 
ters sketched in the Scriptures, yet it 
was not thought necessary by divine 
Wisdom that there should be such a dis- 
gusting revelation of low depravity as_ 
has gained admission into the English 
drama. Wicked men’s words are in the 
Bible given fairly and squarely, but 
somehow these men are held in check ; 
they do not have their own way for such 
a length of time, do not seem to breathe 
so freely in the atmosphere of God’s 
book, as on the stage. 

Then there is something in the fact 
that the Bible is atranslation. Every word 
was selected with reference to its reflect- 
ing, not the current talk of the street, 
but the deep meaning of the sacred ori- 
ginal. 

A more weighty reason is found in the 
power by which the Bible has held zts 
own vocabulary fast in the language. 
What Luther’s Bible did for the German 
language, our version has done in part 
for the English. Bible words are not ob- 
solete because the Bible lives in the very 
thoughts, and of course the language, of 
English-speaking people. “ Prof. Law- 
son,” said a pupil of his to him, “we have 
heard that you can repeat from memory 
the entire Scriptures, and that if the 
Bible were lost you could restore it.” 
“J pray God,” was the reply, “ that such 
a calamity may never come upon the 
world ; but if it did come, I think, with 
the exception of two or three chapters in 
the Old Testament, I might restore it all. 
I am not sure that I could give the Prov- 
erbs 72 thetr order; but 1 could repeat 
them one way or another.” A book that 
can so enshrine itself in the hearts and 
memories of men will not let its own vo- 
cabulary perish. 

The one reason, then, that includes 
every other, is the serious, the grand, the 
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divine purpose and power which pervade 
its pages, and lift evenits language into a 
high and enduring sphere. A great 
part of its words are such as men will 
always use, especially when they speak 
of those interests of man which are of the 
greatest moment. The words which are 
now wholly obsolete are either such as 
are somewhat one side of the great cur- 
rent of spiritual truth, or were already 
losing their hold upon the language in 
the time of our translators. 

I will not spend any more words adout 
my subject, but present the subject itself 
—the seventeen obsolete words of the 
Bible, with parallel illustrative passages. 


AMERCE, meaning to punish by a fine, 
is used only once : — 


“They shall amerce him in a hundred 
shekels of silver.” Deut. xxii. 19. 

“ But Dll amerce you with so strong a fine.” 
Shaks. 

“ But the said Gorton . . . was also amerced 
to pay a considerable fine.” New England’s 
Memorial. 


BESOM, a broom, is used only once : — 


“ J will sweep it with the desom of destruc- 
tion, saith the Lord of hosts.” Isa, xiv. 23. 

“J am the desom that must sweep the court 
clean of such filth as thou art.” Shaks. 

“The tamariske, good for nothing but to 


make dcesoms of.” Holland, born 1551. 


BESTEAD, situated, is used only once ; 
and in connection with “hardly” in the 
sense of distressingly :— 


‘* They shall pass through it hardly destead, 
and hungry.” Isa. viii. 21. 
“T never saw a fellow worse Jestead.” 
Shaks. 
“ He who to outward sight is so ill destead.” 
Barrow. 


BeEwRay, to disclose, or betray, is used 
four times : — 


“ Bewray not him that wandereth.” Isa. 
XVi Ss ‘ 
“ Thy speech dewrayeth thee.” Matt. xxvi. 
73.” Also, Proy. xxvii. 16 ; xxix. 24. 
“ And not dewray thy treason with a blush ?” 
7 


“Write down thy mind ; dewray thy mean- 
ing so.” Shaks. 


BRUIT, report or rumor, is used 
twice : — 


“ Behold, the noise of the dvz7¢ is come.” 
etaxs 22: 

“All that hear the drat of thee shall clap 
their hands over thee.” Nahum iii. 10. 

“The drwit thereof will bring you many 
friends.” Shaks. 

“To hear his eloquence, whether it was so 
great as the speech was, and as the drut 
went.” Latimer. 


CHAPITER, the capital of a column, is 
used several times, and was probably an 
old word in 1611. 


“ He overlaid their chapiters.” Ex. xxxvi. 
38, &c. 

“On the top whereof was a gilte Egle 
placed, vnder whose feete in the chafiter of 
the piller, diuers kindes of wine came gushing 


forth.” Holinshed, died 1582. 


COLLopP, a piece of flesh, is used only 
once. I wonder how many of my read- 
ers, if they had been asked the question, 
would have denied that this word was in 
the Bible. 


‘Because he covereth his face with his fat- 


ness, and maketh co//ops of fat on his flanks.” 


Job xv. 27. 


“Thou art a collop of my flesh.” Shaks. 


Gov. Bradford in his history thus 
speaks of the pictures of the American 
savages which those drew who were op- 
posed to the removal from Holland to- 
this country : — 


“ Flaying men alive with the shells of fish- 
es, cutting off the joints and members of oth- 
ers by piecemeals, and broiling them on the 
coals, and causing men to eat the codlops of 
their flesh in their sight whilst they live.” 


CRACKNEL, a cake, is used only once: 


“Take with thee ten loaves and cracknels.” 
1 Kings xiv. 3. 

“And so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell or bysket.”  Bernet’s Froissart, 


1530. 
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DAYSMAN, a mediator (literally one 
who is present as umpire at the appoint- 
ed day), is used only once : — 


“Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, 
that might lay his hand upon us both.” Job 
rig, BBy : 

“That vmpiers and dazes-men should con- 
vert the thing in suit unto their own and prop- 
er vantage.” Holland. 


FROWARD, perverse (literally from- 
ward, like the colloquial offsh), is used 
often, and perhaps hardly deserves to be 
stamped obsolete. 


“Not only to the good and gentle, but also 
to the froward.” 1 Pet. ii. 18. 

“ Froward by nature, enemy to peace.” 
Shaks. 

“The lighter sort of malignitie turneth but 
to a crosness, or frowardnesse.” Lord Bacon, 


1597- 

HouGu, to hamstring, is used three 
times. The following passage, fora rea- 
son easily guessed, may Stand without 
any parallel quotation from old English 
authors. 


“David houghed all the chariot horses.” 
2 Sam.vili. 4. Also Josh. xi. 6, 9. 


LEASING, lying, is used twice : — 


“How long will ye love vanity and seek 
after easing?” Ps, iv. 2. 
“ Thou shalt destroy them that speak Zeas- 
ing. Ps. v. 6. 
“JT... .in his praise 
Have almost stamped the Zeasing.” 
Shaks. 


“He was condemned to die as guilty of 
feasing-making.” Burnet. 


METE, to measure, is used several 
times ; — 


“Who hath meted out heaven with the 
span?” Isa, xl. 12. 

“With what measure ye mete, it shall. be 
measured to you again.” Matt. vii. 2. 


“Their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must meée the lives of 
others.” Shaks. 


SCALL, scab, is used several times in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of 
Leviticus : — 


“Ttisadry scall, evena leprosy.” Lev. xiii. 


30. 
“ Cureth the leprosie, scurfe, and dandruffe, 


running ulcers and scad/s.” Holland. 


TACHE, a loop or button, is used sev- 
eral times in Exodus, in describing the 
tabernacle. 


“Thou shalt make fifty éaches of gold.” 
Ex. xxvi. 6. 


TROW, to think, is used only once : — 


“T ¢rvow not.” Luke xvii. 9. 

“ Trow you who hath done this ?” 

“ And, I trow, this is his house.” Shaks. 

“ And yet, I ¢vow, you would not have the 
church suffer the poor to starve, where the 
deacons are wanting to minister.” John Rob- 
inson, I6I0. 


Wor, to know, is used several times : — 


“ Wot ye not what the Scriptures saith of 
Elias?” Rom. xi. 2. 
“My mother, you wof well, 
My hazards still have been your solace.” 
Shaks. 
“ And wotteth neither what he babbleth, 
nor what he meaneth.” Tyndale. 


This ends class second of antiquated 
Bible words. If I have made a single 
strange word of the blessed volume look 
less strange, or by making it appear more 
strange have made its meaning more 
clear, or the memory of it more lasting, 
Iamrepaid. So is the reader for read- 
ing what I have written. The class next 
to be considered is more numerous and 
more curious, but I leave it for another 
time. 


GOD IN THE FAMILY. 


/ 
BY COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. — TRANSLATED BY MARY L. BOOTH. 


Gop in the family: the expression 
contains two terms. There are those 
who wish to have the family without God, 
and those who wish to have God instruct 
the family. 

I venture to ask those of my readers 
who perchance have tried the first theo- 
ry, whether they are satisfied. Do they 
not feel the need of a guest? Is there 
not an empty place in their household ? 
Have they not experienced that inmost 
feeling which introduced the Penates in- 
to the homes of the Romans, and which 
places a Madonna by the fireside of the 
Russians? 

As to the Christians who do not take 
the trouble to be domestic, I entreat them 
to reflect. Or rather, for Ido not mean 
to read any one a lecture or to say to 
others what I have not said first to my- 
self, let us reflect, let us examine our 
conduct face to face with this highest 
formula, God in the family. 

Does it not sometimes happen that, 
full of zeal for the conversion of the 
world, we do not trouble ourselves enough 
about that of our kindred, but fall in this 
respect, through sheer cowardice, into a 
sort of fatalistic resignation to the inscru- 
table ordering of God? At times we 


cease to attempt to influence our families. 
Here indeed we meet peculiar obstacles, 
such as irritated feelings and unreasona- 
ble demands, and have difficulty in pre- 
serving our authority. The inevitable 
result is, that we cease to advance, and 
ever go backward. Piety without the 
family is rarely a progressive piety. 
In our search after convenient duties, 
we have neglected those which are near- 
est us, and the consequence is that we 
become stagnant. A sort of artificial 
family takes the place of the natural fam- 
ily. We become external and conven- 
tional. We learn, alas! to talk of love 
without loving much, and of humility 
without being truly humble. We make 
ourselves a wholly external life, from 
which heartfelt religion, communion with 
ourselves, the laying bare of the con- 
science before God, is banished by de- 
grees. We become noisy Christians in- 
stead of sanctified Christians. 

The family is the great refuge against 
absorption ; to lead a domestic life is the 
great means of preservation from being 
drowned in worldly or Christian com- 
monplaces. Here perhaps may be found 
one of the chief causes of the languish- 
ing so often complained of at the pres- 
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ent time. There is litile difference be- 
tween pious socialism and impious so- 
cialism. To be a Christian, it is first 
necessary to be an individual; to give 
ourselves, it is necessary to belong to 
ourselves. I speak from experience: I 
have long led this life of committees, 
meetings, lectures, reports, and speeches, 
and there are few things that make 
greater inroads on the family. 

But the evil which I point out has by 
no means penetrated everywhere ; there 
are houses which shelter true families, 
wherein God takes up his abode. 

He takes up his aéode therein. This 
is not a rhetorical figure nor a metaphor. 
No; it is literally thatthe Lord fulfills his 
promise to us, “If any one opens to me, 
I will enter in.” 

In entering our hearts he enters our 
houses, for he enters our lives. Do you 
doubt it? Look in turn at these two 
families. In one the members think and 
act as if there were no God; they make 
plans without him, they enjoy without 
giving thanks, and suffer without seek- 
ing consolation: in the other, they re- 
gard themselves as always under the eye 
of their heavenly Father ; they not only 
pray, they put a prayer into every thought 
and action; they offer thanks, they im- 
plore mercies, they are conscious of be- 
ing loved and watched over, and in the 
end they believe as naturally as they 
breathe. On comparing these two fami- 
lies, I have often thought of the specta- 
cle which Egypt must have presented 
when it was buried in gloom, while the 
sun was shining on the land of Goshen ; 
on one side was the splendor of the tents 
of Israel, on the other the darkness of 
the great valley, a deep darkness, through 
which could just be discerned the mag- 
nificence of its cities, its couchant sphinx- 
es, its calm and majestic colossuses, and 
lastly its pyramids, not lofty enough to 
reach the light. 

Some one therefore enters. Who is it? 

First of all, the Master. There is now 
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amaster among us. We learn depend- 
ence; we shall soon know what it is to 
submit to him all our plans and de- 
sires. 

Then the Protector. He is the All- 
Powerful ; he will guide and provide for 
us, day after day. We shall experience 
the truth of the saying, “ Cast thy burden 
on the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” 

Next the Friend. He permits us to 
call him by thisname. How many things 
have we to confide to him! When we 
return with a heart full of bitterness, how 
sweet it is to meet him on the threshold ! 

Lastly, the Holy One. In the pres- 
ence of such a guest, we keep a watch 
over ourselves. The attitude of the soul 
is modified; it becomes inspired with 
respect. Certain books, conversations, 
and thoughts never enter the house where 
God has taken up his abode. 

Naught that is polluted can enter there ; 
but whatever is pure enters in, and joy 
first of all. We know now whether the 
households where God dwells are sadder 
than others, whether innocent gayety is 
banished therefrom, and whether laugh- 
ter is never heard therein. Where there 
is prayer in a family, there there is health- 
fulamusement. The Saviour thatis wor- 
shiped therein is he who confounded the 
Pharisees and who was at the wedding at 
Cana. Nothing makes us so joyful as the 
presence of Him who loves us. How we 
could ever have conceived the idea that 
his presence is saddening, I know not. 

This idea, moreover, is disappearing, 
I remember the pleasure which I felt 
when, having described the amusements 
of the family in one of my conferences 
at Geneva, I learned that a pious man re- 
proached me for — what? having forgot- 
ten to make provision for rainy days! I 
hastened to reassure him ; for rainy days 
I proposed music, various gymnastic 
exercises, merry conversations that re- 
quire little thought, and many other 
things beside. I trust that I satisfied 
him. 


BROOK Lig 
ao gy 
PACIFIC SCHOOL 


~OF Fr igi oW 

If we are joyful under the roof where 
God dwells, we are also serious, as a 
matter of course ; the one does not ex- 
clude the other. How sweet it is to be 
serious ! How well it comports with hap- 
piness! The seriousness of an honest 
heart deeply affects me. When a man 
unaccustomed to set phrases speaks of 
his love for God, we feel conviction be- 
hind every word. As the seriousness of 
conventionalism chz//s us, so the serious- 
ness of emotion stirs our heart. 

Formalism, Phariseeism, —all these 
become impossible where God is pres- 
ent. We fall into forms only when the 
reality is lacking, and the religion of the 
fireside knows no feigning. The whole 
life becomes imbued with truth, simplici- 
ty, and uprightness. It is radiant; it is 
paradise on earth. 

When the poets of antiquity, Virgil 
and Ovid, sought to paint perfect felicity, 
they described the time of Saturn, the 
golden age, when there were no wars, no 
labor, no property, and no laws; the 
earth produced its harvests of itself; and 
the land flowed with rivers of milk, and 
honey, and nectar. A deplorable happi- 
ness, indeed, which it was not worth the 
while to go so far to seek! Our golden 
age is born wherever pardon is received, 
wherever the conflict with sin is begun, 
wherever those who love each other rally 
round the promises of the gospel, wher- 
ever the great miracle is accomplished 
— God in the family. 

Yes, there are houses which are sanc- 
tuaries ; where you would spontaneous- 
ly say to all comers, “ Take off the shoes 
from your feet.” There are found hu- 
man affections, divine hopes, progress, 
poetry ; there is the abode of the ideal ; 
there we feel ourselves living. What 
pleasant nests! What noble churches ! 
Many pious Germans are in the habit 
of saying, “Lord Jesus, be our guest!” 
What could we add to this brief prayer ? 
If he is our guest, all will be well. 

Have you seen the divine glories with 
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which the cupolas of the Italian churches 
are covered? At the foot of the throne, 
the angels vail their faces; farther off, 
the martyrs kneel, trembling ; but in the 
midst of the prostrate multitude of monks 
shrouded in cowls, and hermits whose 
emaciated cheeks tell of their macera- 
tions, you never discover a family — 
husband, wife, and children — appreach- 
ing God in the simplicity of faith. 

Happily the heaven promised us bears 
little resemblance to that which is depict- 
ed to us. The ransomed doubtless fling 
their crowns on the ground and humbly 
worship Him who through pure grace 
has called them to so high a place, but 
they are also like sons by their father’s 
side. 

From this time forth, have we not di- 
vine glories among us, truer and more 
magnificent, I venture to say, than those 
of the churches of the Renaissance? God 
in the family, between the husband and 
wife, by the side of the children, and 
among the friends and servants, God 
sanctifying the affections, conflicts, joys, 
sorrows, life, in a word, by his presence, 
—this is the picture before which I pause, 
struck with respect and adoration. 

It is necessary, in fine, to show our 
God close at hand. By depicting a God 
afar off, by making of heaven a some- 
thing foreign which has nothing to do 
with earth, we make of happiness above 
something not less foreign, which pre- 
serves no resemblance to that here on 
earth, —a trembling felicity which sad- 
dens our souls and disconcerts our faith. 


“Alas! that glorious country where your 
prophets bid us haste, 

If it exist in truth, must be naught but a 
dreary waste ; 

You wish your saints too perfect, and should 
they e’er attain 

Their bliss, ’twill have been purchased at the 
cost of too much pain.” 


It is the fault of Christians that the 
formula of Christianity is believed to be 
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purity through suffering. Christ brought 
us something far different— the joys of 
pardon, the joys of obedience and prog- 
ress, the joys drawn freely from the con- 
tinual favors of the Lord, the joys of 
sanctified affection and an upright life. 
He asked his disciples to bear their daily 
cross, to renounce themselves, and to 
walk in the straight and narrow path ; 
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but he also addressed to them the com- 
mand, “ Be ye always joyful.” 

We have therefore wherewith to an- 
swer those who point us to a sad heaven, 
shudderingly attained by a few ascetics ; 
we can show them the gospel; we can 
show them holy joys and simple beliefs ; 
we can show them heaven on earth, GoD 
IN THE FAMILY. 


SALOME’S PRAYER. 


FROM “*CHRISTIAN SOCIETY.” 


“ Grant that these my two sons may sit, one on thy 
right hand, and the other on thy left, in thy king- 
O MOTHER, full of fondest dreams, 
And did thy hopes aspire 
To where before the Throne there gleams 
The crystal sea of fire? 
Didst see in vision, left and right, 
’ Thy two sons seated there, 
With golden crowns, arrayed in white, 
In glory none might share ? 


Ah! could thine eyes have seen, indeed, 
f The boon that thou didst ask : 

How one dear son for Christ must bleed, 
And one work out his task! 

Not e’en their Lord that boon might give, 
But by his Father’s rule ; 

And suffering is, for all that live, 
The saints’ appointed school. 


He crowns the victor’s brow ; but, first, 
Must come the fierce, hot strife ; 

The soul must taste earth’s last and worst, 
And then the perfect life : 

By weary years, or sudden pain, 
He ends what he began ; 

And only thus his children gain 
The stature of the man. 


Ye mothers, who for children seek 
Great heritage of fame, — 

God’s gifts, a prophet’s word to speak, 
A statesman’s might and name, 

The wreath that binds the conqueror’s brow, 
‘The poet’s tongue of fire, — 

Who thus, if free, would utter now 
Your deepest heart-desire, 


How would ye shrink in pale dismay 
Could ye the future scan, 

And trace the lonely age and gray, 
The features worn and wan ; — 
Could hear the minstrel’s minor saa, 
And see the statesman foiled, — 
The one prize never to be had, 

For which alone they toiled! 


Ye know not how the fire which burns 
In words from poet’s lips 

Upon the man’s own spirit turns, 
And ends in dark eclipse. 

Ye know not, when for those ye love 
Ye ask the world’s success, 

That wealth, power, glory, never prove 
Enough the heart to bless. 


Far better ask Salome’s prayer 
For those, the heirs of light, 
When thy Lord’s kingdom comes, to share 
The thrones to left and right: 
Then with thy Father’s perfect will 
Be ready to comply, 
Sure that his love will lead them still 
In wanderings far or nigh. 


But, best of all, seek only this, 
The power for service true, 
To find in good their perfect bliss, 
One light in varying hue. 
They please Him best who make their 
choice 
To take the lowest place ; 
And in his presence they rejoice, 
True heirs of God’s great grace. 


CENTLENESS AS A DISCIPLINE. 
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MAXIMS FOR PARENTS. 


SELECTED. 


I. BEGIN to train your children from 
the cradle. From their earliest infancy, 
inculcate the necessity of OBEDIENCE, z7- 
stant, unhesttating obedience. Obedi- 
ence is very soon understood, even by an 
infant. Read Prov. xxii. 6; Col. iii. 20; 
Ephs vi. 1-3. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let 
your children understand that you mean 
exactly what you say. Gen.xviii.19; I 
Sam. iii. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 4. 

3. Never give them anything because 
they cry for it. 

4. Seldom threaten; and be always 
careful to keep your word. Prov. xix. 18 ; 
Lev. xix. 3. 

.5. Never promise them anything un- 
less you are quite sure you can give them 
what you promise. 

6. Always punish your children for 
willfully disobeying you ; but never pun- 
ish in a passion. Be calm as a clock, 
yet decisive. Prov. xiv. 29; xvi. 32. 

7. Do not be always correcting your 
children ; and never use violent or terri- 
fying punishments. Take the rod (so 
Solomon says), let it tingle, and pray God 
to bless it. 

8. Never suffer yourself to be amused 


by an immodest action, nor by a smile 
encourage those seeds of evil which un- 
less destroyed will bring forth the fruits 
of vice and misery. Eph. v. 11, 12. 

g. Encourage your children to do 
well; show them you are pleased when 
they do so. Prov. i. 8, 9. 

10. Teach your children to pray, by 
praying WITH and for them yourself. 
Maintain the worship of God in your 
family, if you desire his blessing to de- 
scend on you and yours. Josh. xxiv. 15 ; 
Psalm ci. 2. 

11. Impress upon their minds that 
ETERNITY is before them, and that those 
only are truly wise who secure eternal 
blessings. Say, “ My child, what con- 
cerns you most, what I am most anxious 
about, is not what you are to be or to 
possess here, for a little while ; but what 
you are to be and to have FOR EVER!” 
Deut. vi-7-5-2 Dim. i.- 15 5. Matt.xix. 
14. 

12. Above all, let parents be them- 
selves what they would wish thetr chil- 
dren to be; for it is only by the power of 
the gospel of Christ in our own hearts 
that we shall be enabled to bring up our 
children for God. 


GENTLENESS AS A DISCIPLINE. 


BY E. L. E. 


“] THINK,” said a lady, as we were 
talking of God’s loving patience with 
our evil ways, “that God’s gentleness is 
his strongest power with us. If there 
is anything that will cure us of the de- 
sire to sin, it is that manifestation of 
love which multiplies forgiveness and 
kindness which we do not deserve.” 

_ And she illustrated the sentiment with 
this incident : — 


“When I was a little girl, my father 
and his brother lived in the same house, 
one room of which was used in common 
by both families. It was a storeroom, 
and in the fruit-season had many attrac- 
tions for the children. My uncle’s fruit 
was better than ours, and I held his 
largest red apples in peculiar esteem. 
One day, when I had been sent to this 
room of an errand, I stopped a while at 
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uncle’s bin to look at the “Seek-no-fur- 
thers,” and think how delicious they 
must be. I had been most carefully 
taught that to take so much as an apple 
belonging to another was a sin, and in 
my view uncle’s fruit in the storeroom 
was as sacred to him as the money he 
carried in his pocket. 

“But I dd want one of those big red 
apples, unlike any that my father had. 
I had wanted one ever since they were 
brought to the house; and now I could 
not do without any longer. Nobody 
would know if I took one, and there 
were plenty left. I hesitated a little 
about the wrong of the matter; but I 
was not in a right mood, and my princi- 
ples grew weaker every moment I wait- 
ed. I had just appropriated the biggest 
I could see, and was turning to go out, 
when I saw my uncle standing in the 
doorway. How long he had been watch- 
ing my temptation, I did not know. I 
was overwhelmed with shame, and drop- 
ped the apple back in the bin. My un- 
cle spoke in the kindest manner, ‘Sarah, 
do you want one of my apples? If you 
do, you may have one.’ But I did not 
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want one now; and I hurried out of the 
room. If I was ashamed of being dis- 
covered in a theft, his kindness, when I 
had been so wicked and mean, almost 
broke my heart. I have never been 
tempted since that day to steal the small- 
est thing.” 

“But supposing,” I inquired, “your 
uncle had spoken harshly, or called you 
a thief?” : 

“TJ should have been ashamed,” she 
replied ; “but it would have excited all 
the turbulence of my nature. I should 
probably have felt, Vow J will have an 
apple. IJ have always thought my good 
uncle’s gentleness was like God’s father- 
ly forbearance with us poor offenders ; 
and there is nothing like his patient love 
to subdue our dispositions to wrong. I 
have remembered that incident these 
many years, and have wished a thousand 
times that those who have the care of 
little ones could realize how potent a 
little generosity often is, especially with 
first offenses. It is God’s method of 
discipline: his love manifested to our 
waywardness'is often the severest rod 
of correction.” — 


THE CHILDREN’S SABBATH. 


BY MRS. L. L. WORTH. 


Ir was Saturday afternoon, and for a 
few hours I was acting housekeeper, 
while my friend, Mrs. Mansfield, visited 
a sick neighbor. 

“Come, Bertie,” said Susan, the eldest 
of three beautiful children, “let us get 
ready for the Sabbath, before mamma 
comes home.” 

I was curious to know what prepara- 
tions for God’s holy day children less 
than ten years of age could make; so I 
watched the little ones narrowly. 

A beautiful doll, the particular favorite 
of Miss Susie, was first deposited in a 
large closet, apparently devoted to the 


children’s use; then Master Bertie 
brought toys of various descriptions, such 
as tops and whips and the articles which 
boys generally use; these were laid by 
the side of a noisy plaything, called by 
toddling Will a wagon. Susie thought 
he might retain it a few hours longer, 
but he stoutly insisted upon his right to 
keep “ Sabba-day.” 

All secular newspapers were neatly 
folded and laid aside, while books, which 
had been in use during the week, were 
carried to the library. Over one or two 
there was some discussion. Bertie 
thought he had seen his father use one 
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upon the Sabbath, but Susie explained 
that it was to confirm an historical state- 
ment which he had made respecting some 
event recorded in the Bible. Of the other, 
they were in doubt, when Bertie sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “Oh, well, father always 
says it is best to be upon the safe side!” 
So the doubtful books were banished 
from the sitting-room; teaching me a 
lesson I shall never forget, that we may 
avoid the most specious forms of temp- 
tation by doing only what we kzow to 
be right. 

Upon the return of Mrs. Mansfield a 
large book-case was opened, containing 
a collection of works designed to explain 
and illustrate the word of God, and ren- 
der it attractive to children. 

““ Papa promised to tell me about Paul’s 
voyage, when he was carried a captive to 
Rome,” said Bertie. 

“ Very well, my son. We may learn 
a beautiful lesson from the incidents 
connected with this voyage, of our heav- 
enly Father’s care over those who put 
their trust in him.” 

“T want to hear something more about 
Esther, and the great king who made her 
queen,” said Susie. 

“ Mamma, tell about Jesus, who ’oves 
ittle children,” lisped baby Will. 

Never were children more eager in 
making preparations for some holiday, or 
looked with brighter anticipations for its 
approach, than these little ones for the 
coming of God’s holy day. 

“How do you manage,” I asked of 
Mrs. Mansfield, “to make a day so sel- 
dom understood and appreciated by 
children, evidently a pleasure and de- 
light ?” 

“Tn the first place,” said the mother, 
“we believe the day was given for the 
highest good of ourselves and our chil- 
dren; we also believe the same of the 
holy Scriptures, and whatever shall con- 
tribute to render these truths practically 
beneficial we consider of the first impor- 


tance. Our plan is this: we allow each 


. for so much,” I remarked. 
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child to select some Bible incident which 
has been previously introducéd, and 
around which we have endeavored to 
throw such attractive information as 
shall enable them to recall something of 
former instructions. After this review, 
we suggest some new idea, which shall 
lead to a different investigation of the 
same subject. Should the theme be ex- 
hausted, or should weariness be exhib- 
ited, father or mother must be ready with 
some new truth, which will lead the mind 
in an entirely different direction. No 
subject, however, is pursued until it pro- 
duces satiety.” 

“ But do your children always relinquish 
their week-day toys without a murmur, 
and do they ever welcome this day with 
such evident delight ?” 

“Why not, my dear?” was smilingly 
asked. 

“We always endeavor to substitute 
something equally if not more attractive. 
Indeed, I do not think baby Will has a 
toy which he values so highly as that 
beautiful illustration of ‘ Christ blessing 
little children.’ It was purchased for 
him, to be used exclusively upon the 
Sabbath day. There is a freshness 
about it each week, which his daily toys 
do not possess. The dear child asks 
oftener for this than for any other 
picture, and I pray God his heart may 
be early given to that dear Saviour of 
whom he even now delights to hear.” 

“JT don’t see how you can find time 
“TJ believe 
you constantly attend church.” 

“Oh yes,” was the reply. “My chil- 
dren would feel it a sad privation to be 
denied the privilege of attending church 
and Sabbath school ; but we do not think 
these institutions supersede the necessity 
of home instruction, even if we must be- 
gin the day early.” 

Having examined the Sabbath library, 
I remarked, “Few people could afford 
such an outlay, in addition to other fam- 
ily expenses.” 
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“A little thoughtful consideration will 
do wonders,” said my friend. “I doubt 
not, indeed I know, that many families 
around us, with incomes similar to our 
own, have spent far more for rich food 
and costly attire than this library has 
cost us. Our children can do very well 
without these things. I wish them to 
have a sufficiency of plain food, to dress 
comfortably, even prettily, when it can 
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be done without sacrificing a greater 
good ; but to starve the never-dying soul, 
that we may pamper the perishable body ; 
to train our children to grasp trifles, when 
they may secure durable riches, is folly 
indeed. No, my dear friend; I would 
rather lead my children to love God, and 
honor his institutions, than leave them 
with any earthly inheritance.” 


CONCEALED 


INFIDELITY. 


FROM THE NEW YORK EXAMINER. 


IT is startling to a Christian mind, in 
turning over the pages of recent books, 
to find how thoroughly modern literature 
is tainted with the essence of infidelity. 
It rarely appears, in these times, in a 
gross and revolting shape, but in the far 
more dangerous disguise of a poor, 
sweet, humanitarian philosophy, a re- 
ligion of science and nature ; a sort 
of Christian paganism, in which the 
phrases and many of the doctrines of 
the Bible are so artfully interwoven as 
to present a deceitful appearance of the 
truth of God. This tendency is not 
confined to books that treat avowedly 
on religious topics, but pervades, in a 
greater or less degree, every department 
of modern literature. Out of a dozen 
new novels, books of science, political 
treatises, or whatever you choose, at 
least six or eight, on being read, will 
leave an impression behind unfavorable 
to Christianity; yet perhaps without 
containing a sentence that could be in- 
terpreted as openly hostile to religion. 
It is the general tone that does the evil 


work. One feels, without being able to 
say exactly how, that the tendency of 
thought is destructive of religious be- 
lief; that, somehow, his faith has re- 
ceived a wound, as from a weapon taint- 
ed with subtile poison. 

In this characteristic lies the great 
danger of such books. Open arguments 
against the Christian religion can be met 
and refuted, as they have been met and 
refuted a hundred times already, until 
they have lost the power of influencing 
the minds of thinking men. But how shall 
this sly, insinuating, serpent-like spirit be 
met? Its presence is hardly percepti- 
ble until its evil work has been accom- 
plished. This is especially true, we are 
pained to say, of books intended for the 
young. Under the attractive garb of a 
story told with exquisite simplicity and 
beautifully illustrated, there is too often 
taught a spurious morality that gently 
sets aside the Bible, and insinuates 
doubts that eventually culminate in va- 
rious forms of infidelity. Let no one 
under-estimate the extent of this danger. 


PARENTS must never put away their 
own youth. They must never cease to 
‘be young. Their sympathies and sen- 
sibilities should be always quick and 
fresh. They must be susceptible. They 
must love that which God made the child 


to love. Children need not only govern- 
ment, firm and mild, but sympathy, warm 
and tender. Solongas parents are their 
best and most agreeable companions, 
children are comparatively safe, even in 
the society of others. 


LITTLE: PAUL. 


FROM “THE CHILDREN’S PAPER,” LONDON. 


Ir is beautiful to see the bright sun- 
light, and the green trees, and the flow- 
ers, and the moon, and the golden stars; 
but it is a great deal more beautiful to 
look into the face of a good man, and 
see the clear light of his kind eyes. But 
little Paul could see none of these things, 
for he was blind, and to him it was al- 
ways night. Ah, how lonely and sad 
life must be when it has to be passed in 
perpetual darkness ! 

His mother was poor, and his father 
was dead ; but the last words he said to 
his weeping wife were, “ Trust in God. 
God never forsakes his people.” And 
then he closed his eyes, and died. 

Now the poor mother was all alone in 
the world with her blind child: allalone, 
for she had neither friends nor relations. 
And she had no money either, but must 
work diligently with her needle for her 
living; but that she did not mind, and 
worked gladly, day and night, for her 
little blind boy. The blind child was as 
dear to her heart, perhaps more so, 
than those children who can see are to 
their mothers, for he needed it more. 
Sometimes she did not come home fora 
whole day, for she had to go to work for 
strangers from early morning until late 
in the evening ; and all that time the 


blind child was alone. But no, not 
quite alone either; for good Martha, the 
old woman who lived over the way, came 
several times in the course of the day to 
look after little Paul, she was such a 
good, kind old body. But then she 
could not stay with him long, for she 
must make haste and spin all her wool 
if she would not go hungry. Munter, 
though a little puppy-dog, and Bibi, a 
dear little canary-bird, stayed with him 
all the while, and kept him company. 
The canary-bird used to sit upon his 
pillow, and sing him the sweetest songs 
it knew ; and, when the little boy let his 
hand hang down over the side of his 
bed, Munter would run up and lick it; , 
when Paul, too, wanted to get up, this 
same sensible Munter would take hold 
of his little coat-sleeve, and lead him up 
and down the room, that he should not 
come against a table or a chair. He 
took such a walk every day. 

The happiest time for the little boy, 
though, was the evening, when his 
mother came home: it seemed like day 
then to him. She used to put her little 
work-table close beside his little bed, 
and tell him, while she sewed away as 
fast as she could, of the blessedness of 


heaven, and of the good God, and all 
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the holy angels ; and so she entertained 
him with the most beautiful stories until 
late in the night, — until he shut his eyes 
for very weariness. Little Paul often 
asked, “ Mother, isn’t the night almost 
past?” This cut the poor woman to 
the heart, and sometimes she hardly 
knew how to answer him. “ When we 
get to heaven,” she said sometimes, 
“the night will be at an end. But God’s 
eyes can look through the thickest dark- 
ness ; and he is always looking at you, 
even at this moment, and keeping watch 
over you.” 

Thus they lived together very pleas- 
antly until by and by Paul got to be six 
years old. At that time, the mother 
complained one morning that she was 
sick, and so weak that she could not 
stand up: she had to stay in bed the 
whole day, and was seized with a burn- 
ing fever. The next day she was still 
worse, so that she lost her mind, and be- 
came wildly delirious. Good old Martha 
watched over and tended both mother 
and child faithfully ; but when another 
day passed, and still the poor woman 
was no better, the old woman ran to the 
doctor, and brought him into the sick- 
room. The doctor was a kind, benevo- 
lent man: he felt the sick woman’s 
pulse, asked a great many questions 
about her illness, and at last shook his 
head. It is always a bad sign when the 
doctor shakes his head. When he saw 
little Paul lying in his bed, he said, 
“That child must not stay in this room: 
he must be taken away immediately, for 
the woman is very, very sick. Has she 

‘no relations or friends to whom he could 
beesemtne 

Then old Martha answered, “ They 
have no relations, and few care to be 
the friends of the poor; but little Paul 
is blind.” 

The doctor took Paul out of his little 
bed, and carried him to the window, and 
seated him on his lap. After he had 
looked closely for a long time at the 
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sightless eyes, a bright smile of pleasure 
passed over his face. Without saying a 
word, he took the child in his arms, and 
carried him across the street to a large 
fine house that stood there. In this house 
lived some very rich people, friends of 
the doctor, who very readily agreed to 
his request that they would take care of 
the child until his mother got better. 
Emma, the sixteen-year-old daughter of 
the house, undertook the charge of him, 
and the kind-hearted doctor came every 
day tosee him. After a good many days, 
as Paul was asking again and again for 
his mother, the doctor promised that he 
should go to her very soon, if he would 
promise him to hold quite still while he 
examined his eyes, for they were very 
sick too, and must be cured. 

The boy promised, and kept his word 
from love to his mother. The doctor 
took a sharp instrument, and with it re- 
moved the thick skin that had hindered 
him from looking upon God’s. beautiful 
earth and the bright sky, and restored 
to him the use of his eyes! Nota sin- 
gle cry of pain had escaped from Paul's 
lips as the sharp instrument cut into his 
eye; and only twice had he whispered 
softly, “Oh mamma!” The operation 
had succeeded. 

The next day the doctor permitted 
Emma, as a reward for her care of the 
little boy, to remove for a few moments 
the bandage he had tied over his eyes. 
Little Paul trembled over his whole 
frame as the first ray of light streamed 
into his open eyes, and then exclaimed, 
“Now I’m in heaven, and the night is 
all past!” And as he saw the bright 
body of the sun, — though just then it 
was almost covered with silvery clouds, 
—he cried out, “ There is God’s eye!” 
He looked around him, and at Emma, 
who stood beside him, and asked if she 
was “God’s angel.” But now the eyes 
had to be bandaged up again; so said 
the doctor. ; 

The mother’s illness was conquered 


VELVET TONGUES. 


by the skill and unwearied care of the 
worthy doctor; but the weakened woman 
recovered very slowly, and it was many 
weeks before she could leave her bed. 
The separation from her child gave her 
so much uneasiness, that she could not 
get well so soon as she otherwise would, 
until the doctor discovered what it was 
that troubled her, and gave her his word 
that the boy was safe and well, and well 
taken care of, and that she should see 
him just as soon as she was sufficiently 
better to bear it. But it seemed a great, 
great while to the longing mother. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, 
and the mother for the first time had 
left her bed, and was walking feebly 
across the room, when Emma led the 
boy, dressed in a neat new suit of clothes, 
across the street to the house in which 
his mother lived. She went up the 
steep, high steps with him, opened the 
door very softly, and pushed him gently 
into the room. The mother stood near 
the window and prayed; she had not 
heard the door open, and little Paul 
stood timidly near it: everything was 
strange to him; he did not even know 
his mother. But Munter sprang towards 
him, and barked so loudly with delight, 
that the mother turned round. 

“ My Paul!” she cried, as soon as she 
saw her child. And Paul, who knew her 


VELVET ToNGUES.— When I was a 
boy, I and a number of my playmates 
had wandered through the woods and 
fields, till, quite forgetful of the fading 
light, we found ourselves far from home ; 
indeed, we had lost our way. It did so 
happen we were nearer home than we 
thought ; but how to get to it was the 
question. By the edge of the field we 
saw a man coming along, and we ran to 
ask him to tell us. Whether he was in 
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now by her voice, was in her arms and 
on her bosom inamoment. The mother 
hugged and kissed him, and, looking af- 
fectionately into his face, started back 
in astonishment, exclaiming, “ Merciful 
Father! he sees!” 

“Yes: I’m in heaven now,” answered 
Paul, laughing with delight. “I have 
seen God’s eye, and one of his holy an- 
gels, and now the night is all past.” 

Overcome with happiness and grati- 
tude, the poor woman sank upon her 
knees, and lifted up her folded hands ; 
and Paul folded his little hands too, and 
raised them to heaven, as his mother 
had taught him long before to do; and 
a wordless prayer went up from the 
hearts of both to the throne of the High- 
est. Then came into the mother’s mind 
the remembrance of those parting words 
of her dying husband, “ Trust in God. 
God never forsakes his people.” 

Tears flowed from her eyes, and thus 
relieved her heart, that was almost 
crushed with the weight of the mercies 
that had been poured out upon her ; and, 
when little Paul saw her weeping, he too 
shed the first tears that had ever fallen 
from his eyes: but they were tears of 
joy. 

Blessed Paul! may all the tears thou 
sheddest upon earth be such as those ! 


trouble or not I do not know, but he 
gave us some very surly answer. Just 
then there came along another man, a 
near neighbor, and, with a merry smile 
on his face, — “Jim,” said he, “a man’s 
tongue is like a-cat’s, —it is either a piece 
of velvet or a piece of sandpaper, just 
as he likes to use it; and I declare you 
always seem to use your tongue for 
sandpaper. ‘Try the velvet, man, try the 
velvet principle.” 
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THE MIRROR. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN, 


“Whoso looketh into the perfect law of Some go and look, see what they are, 
liberty and continueth therein, he being not Then turn, and straight forgetting, 
a forgetful hearer but a doer of the work, — They go their ways, nor seek a change, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed.” — Fas. Until, too late, regretting, 
i. 25. 
, They strive and toil with eager haste 
At first it was a baby face To make themselves befitting 
By nurse so gently lifted ; The presence of our blessed Lord, 
And then it was a maiden fair, But seek in vain admitting, 


With beauty rarely gifted ; 

And some, more wise, the mirror take, 
And heed its faithful story ; 

Cleanse and bedeck them as they should, 
To meet our Lord in glory. 


And then it was an older face, 

All marked with care and sorrow ; 
But not a seam could she erase, 

Nor trace of beauty borrow. 


Thus the clear mirror of God’s word Called to his royal marriage feast, 
For aye the truth is telling ; And clad in pure adorning, 
Shows faithfully each stain of sin, The white-robed angels bring them in 


All self-deceit dispelling. Upon the festive morning. 
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THE HONORABLE CLUB. 


BY LYNDE PALMER. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ARREST. 


“WHAT’S going on?” asked Miles, 
cheerily, as they walked rapidly down 
the lane. “Uncle Harry isn’t getting 
up his strawberry party already, is he?” 

“No,” said Dick Wharton. “ Char- 
ley said he was going to find you, and 
we just came along for the walk.” 

“Oh, that’s all!” said Miles. “ What 
have you all been doing since school was 
out?” 

“T’ve been working for father,” said 
Dick, “ to earn money for the Fourth of 
July.” 

“ How much do you think I’ve earned 
this spring?” cried Miles. “Almost 
twenty shillings! The next time moth- 
er goes to the city, she is going to buy 
me the best kind of books: a history of 
the French Revolution, — they say you 
could sit up all night to read it, — and 
some wonderful books of travels. I'll 
lend them all to the club when I get 
them.” 

“That will be capital,” said Dick. 

“ And I’ve worked real hard for them, 
too,” said Miles, rubbing his hands. 
“That makes it so much the better. 
How happy I do feel this summer,” rat- 
tled on the boy. ‘ Do you know I can’t 
help feeling sorry for Jim sometimes ? 
It must be a dreadful trial not to belong 
to our club. Why, I’m so proud of it — 
What’s the matter, Charley?” cried he, 
suddenly, catching Charley’s eyes fixed 
on him with a troubled expression. 

“Yes, Charley has hardly opened his 
mouth for an hour,” said Dick. “ What’s 
the trouble, old fellow?” 

“JT have been feeling a little vexed,” 
said Charley. “Some one has been ac- 
cusing one of our members of doing 
something very wrong.” 


The boys looked in some consterna- 
tion from one to another, and a half doz- 
en tender consciences hung out a red 
banner of alarm in as many pairs of 
cheeks.” 

“You don’t mean me, Charley?” “It 
isn’t I, is it?” resounded on every side, 
for these young Honorables had the rare 
grace of suspecting themselves before 
others. 

“No, no,” said Charley; but Miles in 
his astonishment had not asked the ques- 
tion. 

“T am sent by the president,” pro- 
ceeded Charley, slowly, “ to tell that boy 
he is under arrest, and must give bail to 
attend his trial next Saturday morning 
at nine o’clock.” 

There was a profound silence. Charley 
turned towards Miles, colored violently, 
then looked down, saying, with a forced 
laugh, “ Pshavw! it’s only a kind of a joke, 
but some way it seems so real, I can’t do 
Leaye 

The merry blue eyes were clouded. 
“You can’t mean me, Charley?” said 
Miles, huskily. 

Charley did not speak. 

“Not Miles!” cried a chorus of voi- 
ces, expressing every shade of surprise, 
indignation, and grief. 

“Don’t mind it, Charley,” said Miles, 
bravely, in a minute ; “I surrender; I’m 
your prisoner.” 

“ Who accuses him?” cried Dick, fu- 
riously. 

“Jim Fuller,” said Charley. “ He in- 
sists that he has broken the first article. 
Of course I don’t believe it, but accord- 
ing to our agreement he'll have to be 
tried, you know. Of course he’ll come 
out triumphant.” 

“ Not a doubt of that,” cried Dick, ech- 
oed by the chorus. “ You’re not afraid, 
are you, Miles ?” 
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“ No,” said he, slowly. “I know what 
Jim means, but I think I can make it all 
right.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Dick. “ Miles, you 
must let me be your lawyer ; I’ll reason 
you out of everything. You don’t know 
how clever I am. I’m getting as con- 
ceited as that old fellow who thought he 
was the key to every lock in creation.” 

Miles laughed, and grasped his hand. 

“ And I'll go bail;” “and I;” “and 
I ;” cried more eager friends. “What 
is the bail, Charley?” 

“ Four jack-knives,” laughed Charley ; 
and they were speedily handed out. 
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“ Now let’s go and have a game of ball, 
or something. Come, Miles.” 

“ Not to-night,” said Miles, pleasantly, 
waving them off. “I must go home and 
prepare for my lawyer. Dick, you will 
come and see me in the evening?” 

“ Never fail,” cried Dick. 

Miles walked away bravely enough, 
but as soon as he had turned the corner, 
his head drooped, and a great round tear 
fell plump upon the pretty blue badge. 
“JT have been so proud of it,” said he, 
patting it tenderly. “What shall I do 
if the boys say I haven’t any right to wear 
itpg? 


THE COURT. 


CHAP T HRMIEV 5 
THE TRIAL. 


Another June day, fresh and fair, with 
boundless blue sky at its head, and 
sweet, dewy grass at its feet. 

Miles had been up since four o’clock, 
for it was Saturday, ze Saturday, the 
most momentous day of his life, Miles 
thought. Five long hours before the 
trial. 

He tried to study, and thought he was 
studying, for half an hour; then he had 


to look at the back of his book to see 
whether he had his algebra or grammar. 
Then Georgie’s shrill voice attracted him 
to the garden: “Who'll mend my horse? 
The wheel is off.” Miles tried, and broke 
the poor animal all to pieces. 

“Don’t cry, Georgie ; I'll buy you a 
new one to-morrow, but I’m in such a 
hurry now ;” and off he walked at the 
greatest speed a few steps, and then 
stopped short to think what on earth he 
had started to do. 

Then the breakfast-bell rung. Miles 
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couldn’t eat. “What zs the matter?” 
cried sister Minnie. 

“He don’t hear you,” said Georgie, as 
Miles sat with his eyes fixed on the chan- 
delier; “he hasn’t minded a word I’ve 
said this morning.” 

“ Miles,” said mischievous Minnie, 
suddenly, “come in. What makes you 
stand out there in the rain, and bare- 
headed too ?” 

Miles started, clapped his hand to his 
head, looked in a bewildered way at the 
ceiling, and finally came to himself, amid 
peals of laughter from the whole family. 

In the mean time there was a great 
commotion in Mr. Thornton’s barn. The 
loft had been carefully swept, benches 
had been hastily constructed for the jury 
and the public, and one or two kitchen 
chairs had been impressed to accommo- 
date the judge and the lawyers. 

There was some trouble in getting up 
the jury. After taking out the judge 
and lawyers, Miles and his guard, there 
were only eleven members left, and it 
was felt to be highly illegal to conduct 
proceedings with less than twelve jurors. 

Charley Peterson at last rather timid- 
ly proposed making up the deficiency 
with a girl. 

“That would do,” said Dick. “There’s 
Jenny Seabright; she’s very dignified, 
and would look well upon the bench.” 

But Charley Peterson made a myste- 
rious communication, to the effect that 
this young lady had just bought some 
new hoops, and probably wouldn’t give 
the least attention to the trial, no matter 
how important it was, for it took her 
whole mind to think how she should get 
through doors. Besides, the accommo- 
dations were limited, and he was quite 
sure, if she came, half of the jurors would 
have to sit on the floor. ‘Now I pro- 
pose,” concluded Charley, “little Ma- 
bel Thornton, the judge’s sister ; small, 
but of good sense, and no more skirts 
than a hearth-brush.” 

Charley’s motion was seconded with 
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applause, and the small juror was picked 
up in the back yard, pink sunbonnet and 
all, and conveyed to her responsible post, 
with admonitions to look as wise as pos- 
sible, and only stir when she couldn’t 
possibly help it. 

‘Now everything was complete, and 
Paul took his seat behind the table, cov- 
ered with his mother’s old shawl. 

“Steady, boys ; sit light !” cried Char- 
ley to the jurors, as the old bench creak- 
ed ominously. 

“Silence!” cried Paul, and rang his 
big bell for the guard to bring in the 
prisoner. 

At sight of the pleasant blue eyes, the 
little court, entirely out of order, burst 
into a storm of applause. 

Jim Fuller, coming in, heard it with a 
bitter heart. “ That’s just the way of the 
world,” said the young cynic to himself. 
“J never told a lie in my life, but no one 
thinks of giving me a pleasant word. I 
am not thought fit to associate with the 
Honorables ; and he glanced contempt- 
uously at Miles. 

Alas! poor Jim! Could he not see 
that there were other articles of the hon- 
orable code which he had never thought 
of keeping, and that this truth upon 
which he prided himself was often so 
unnecessarily told, with such mean mo- 
tives behind it, that it only made him 
more unlovable than ever? 

But to return to the trial. The room 
was quite rapidly filling up with sisters 
and cousins, who, in some way, had got 
wind of the matter; even Jenny Sea- 
bright, hoops and all, had managed to 
squeeze in, and was talking volubly to 
her next neighbor. 

“ll never believe that dear Miles 
could do anything mean. Why, one 
day, in a pouring rain, he carried our lit- 
tle Susy all the way” — But the bell 
rang again, and you might have heard a 
pin drop. 

Then Jim arose with some embarrass- 
ment, for every one in the house looked 
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frowningly upon him, with the sole ex- 
ception of faithful little brother Benny, 
whom he held tightly by the hand. 

“Tt all happened last February,” be- 
gan Jim, doggedly, “the very last of the 
month. It was cold and snowy, and Ben 
and I were walking down the street. As 
we were passing old Rinkel’s store, Ben 
saw a great pyramid of figs and oranges 
in the window, and would stop to look 
at them. Just then Jack, the store boy, 
looked out, and asked me if I wouldn’t 
come in and stay a minute, while he ran 
somewhere, I couldn’t make out for what. 
I told him no, for I was in a great hurry ; 
and, besides, I didn’t think it was right 
for him to leave the store when old Rin- 
kel was away. He began to abuse me, 
and call me disobliging, and other hard 
names. That’s all the reward I ever get 
for trying to do right.” 

“ Humph !” said Charley. 

“ Stick to the point,” cried Paul. 

“Well,” continued Jim, in an aggrieved 
tone, “just then Miles came strolling 
along, and Jack asked him. Of course 
Miles said ‘yes,’ because it was easier ; 
he never has the courage to say ‘no.’ 

“That has nothing to do with your 
story,” cried Paul, impatiently. 

Jim scowled. “I’m telling it as fast as 
I can.— Then Miles went in; they had 
some talk, and Jack flew out the back 
door. Pretty soon back he came with— 
what do you think ?—a shovelful of live 
coals! I thought I’d better look into 
the matter a little, and went into the 
store.” 

“J thought you were in a hurry,” in- 
terposed Charley; and a titter ran along 
the jury. 

The judge rapped, and Jim continued: 
“Jack was whispering again to Miles as 
I came in, and I just caught a few words : 
‘Through the barn,—shortest cut,— and 
1 stumbled, — spilled half my coals.’ 

“ Miles looked a little frightened. 

“*Don’t be uneasy,’ said Jack. ‘I 
got them up safe again, every one, though 
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I burned my whole ten fingers. I look- 
ed sharp, I can tell you.’ 

“ All very well,” continued Jim, telling 
his story with infinite relish ; ‘“ but whose 
barn was on fire just half an hour after ?” 

“How should we know?” growled 
Charley. 

“You remember well enough,” retort- 
ed Jim. “I hurried right back with Benny 
at the first alarm, and there was Miles 
working away like mad. He knew well 
enough who was to blame, but he couldn’t 
work hard enough to wipe out that mis- 
take. I was glad I’d had sense enough 
to keep out of the scrape. 

“Old Rinkel arrived just as the barn 
burned clean down to the ground, and 
oh! how he didstorm! He said he knew 
it was set on fire, and he’d find out who 
did it. Whoever did it should spend 
his summer in jail, if there was any law 
in the land. There stood Jack, pale asa 
ghost, leaning up against a barrel, and 
Miles was in the door, looking pretty 
white too. Now, thinks I, Miles will tell 
the whole truth, especially as he is one 
of the Honorables. But no, not a word. 
Instead of that, — would you believe it! 
— he actually let old Rinkel praise him 
up! ‘There’sa brave, honest boy,’ said 
the old fellow; ‘they tell me he worked 
like a young tiger, and got my horse out 
safe-too. There’s many a man wouldn’t 
have had the pluck and good sense ;’ and 
old Rinkel, who is tight as the bark of a 
tree, actually gave Miles acracker anda 
tumbler of cider, and ordered me to get 
up and give him my chair. I thought 
some day he would find out what a mis- 
take he was making.” 

“ How everybody loves him!” whis- 
pered Jenny Seabright, while the small 
juror was preparing to get down and kiss 
the prisoner, to Charley’s pretended hor- 
ror, who with great difficulty recalled her 
to the dignities of her position. 

Jim was not at all pleased with the im- 
pression he was making. “I haven’t 
got to the worst yet,” said he, hurriedly, 
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while Miles bit his lip. “Old Rinkel 
went out to mourn over his barn again, 
and Jack, creeping up to Miles, began 
whispering ; I couldn’t hear what he said, 
but I suppose he was promising Miles 
something if he’d only keep dark.” 

“You've no right to suppose anything 
about it,” cried Dick. “Tell the bare 
facts, and get done.” 

Jim swallowed his indignation, and 
went on. “Pretty soon old Rinkel was 
back, storming harder than ever, saying 
he had lost a great deal, —he didn’t be- 
lieve the insurance would half cover it, 
and he meant to find out who played him 
this mean trick. Then he asked Jack if 
there was any one hanging around the 
barn while he was gone. 

“No, sir,’ said Jack. 

“«¢ You were right here all the time ?’ 

“<¢ Ves, sir,’ said he. 

“¢Was anybody in the store while I 
was gone ?’ 

“¢The Doctor, and Mrs. Carey’s girl, 
and Miles ; that’s all,’ said Jack. 

“¢Flow long were you here, Miles ?’ 
said old Rinkel. 

“«¢ About a quarter of an hour,’ said he. 

“¢You didn’t see anything out of the 
way, did you ?’ 

“Miles gave a faint answer. ‘Hey?’ 
said old Rinkel, turning sharp around ; 
‘you haven’t the least notion how it hap- 
pened, have you ?’ 

“ Jack gave a little cough, and turned 
whiter than chalk, and Miles looked 
square into old Rinkel’s face, and said, — 

CONS Sir? 

“ That’s all I’ve got to say,” said Jim, 
sitting down, and wiping his red face. 

There was consternation in the little 
court for a minute. The jurors looked 
at Paul, and Paul looked at the ceiling ; 
- Miles turned red and white twenty times 
in a minute. The small juror’s white 
apron quivered with a deep, deep sigh, 
and half the company were just ready to 
cry; it seemed so serious, when there was 
a sudden crash and shriek, and the ju- 
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rors’ bench and the dignity of the court 
all came to grief together. Jenny Sea- 
bright almost went into hysterics to see 
the bewildered pink sunbonnet emerging 
from such a tangle of arms and legs. In 
fact, every one had a hearty laugh, and 
felt better after it. 

“That monkey of a Charley Peterson 
did it on purpose,” muttered Jim ; but no- 
body seemed to hear, and as soon as or- 
der was restored, Paul motioned to law- 
yer Dick to open the case for his client. 

“Boys,” began the vehement Dick,—“I 
beg your pardon, your onor, and gentle- 
men of the jury, —I beg to state the true 
‘circumstances under which my honora- 
ble friend was brought into this unpleas- 
ant position. I will not deny that my 
client was walking down street that Feb- 
ruary day, just as Mr. James Fuller, be- 
ing pressed for time, and oppressed with 
a sense of duty, had refused to oblige 
Jack Carter. So far Mr. Fuller is per- 
fectly correct ; but it might interest the 
court to know the reasons Jack (who is 
a faithful boy) gave for wishing to leave 
the store. The fire had gone out in the 
stove, — Jack forgot to shake it down or 
something, —and it was quite a calam- 
ity. Old Rinkel was such a close man, 
he only let Jack have just so much kind- 
ling in the morning, and the rest he lock- 
ed up. He’d been trying most an hour 
with bits of paper to start it up again, but 
it wouldn’t go, and old Rinkel would 
scold terribly when he came back all 
chilly, and found no fire to warm himself, 
so he begged ‘ wouldn’t one of the boys 
just keep store while he ran through the 
alley. to his mother’s and got a few light 
sticks ?? Of course my kind-hearted cli- 
ent stayed for shaky, little, nervous Jack. 

“ Pretty soon, sure enough, back comes 
Jack with a shovelful of burning coals. 
Miles was frightened. ‘How could your 
mother let you do so?” said he. 

“ «She wasn’t in the kitchen,’ said Jack, 
‘and the coals looked so nice, as if they’d 
start the fire in half a minute, I just took 
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a shovelful and ran. Now, if I can only 
get the fire nicely going before he comes, 
won't I be a lucky dog?’ 

“¢ But, Jack,’ said Miles, ‘1 bade you 
didn’t bring them through the barn ?’ 

“<¢J had to,’ said Jack; ‘there’s no 
other door to the alley.’ 

*“¢¢ Were you very careful ?’ 

-“*T guess you would have thought so,’ 
said Jack, ‘for, to tell the truth, I stum- 
bled, and spilled one or two, and I stayed 
and hunted till there wasn’t a spark left 
as big as a fire-fly.’ 

“¢¢] think I’d better go out and look at 
the barn,’ said Miles. 

“¢ Nonsense !’ said Jack; ‘ you couldn’t 
look sharper than I did;’ and Miles 
went home. 

“ About half an hour afterwards, as Jim 
says, the barn burned to the ground. 

“Miles was there the first one. He 
went right into the smoke and blaze, 
wrapped his coat around old Dolly’s 
head, and led her out. , Then he worked 
away at the engine as hard as any grown 
man, and / say he deserved every bit of 
praise old Rinkel gave him.” 

_ An approving murmur ran along the 
back seats. 

“As for what Mr. Fuller said after- 
wards, urged on by his sense of duty, I 
suppose,” continued Dick, intending to 
be very sarcastic, “I have only to say, 
that when Jack stole up to Miles in the 
store there, the mysterious words that 
the plaintiffs long ears didn’t catch were 
these : 

“¢Don’t tell it, Miles! Don’t tell it, 
dear Miles. We are so poor, and moth- 
er is half blind. Oh, if he should turn 
me out! but that.is not the worst, I shall 
be sent to jail! Oh, Miles, it will kill 
mother, and me too!’ 

“The rest is very much as Mr. Fuller 
told it. Miles did say, ‘No, sir!’ but I 
contend that it wasn’t a lie. Hadn’t Jack 
picked up every speck of coal? and how 
could Miles know that the barn hadn’t 
taken fire in some other way? He hadn’t 
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the least notion how it happened, of 
course, and he said so.” 

“ That’s it!” cried one or two jurors, 
looking much relieved. “I knew it was 
a mistake.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Miles, husried- 
ly. “Iam much obliged to Dick, but he 
has forgotten something I told him. I 
felt so uneasy about the barn that I came 
back before there was any alarm, and 
thought I saw smoke coming out of the 
door. So I rushed in, and there was fire 
coming right up from the middle of the 
floor. I don’t suppose any one would 
have chosen such a place to set it on 
fire pew )} 

“Hush!” whispered Dick. ‘“That’s 
illegal. You needn’t condemn yourself : 
why don’t you leave it to me?” 

“No,” said Miles, firmly, though there 
was a mist over the blue eyes, “I’m 
afraid I know very well how it happened.” 

The friendly jurors and sympathizing 
public looked blank. 

“ Why won’t he let himself be cleared ?” 
whispered Jenny. ‘What a dear goose 
he is!” and then some one, with no 
sense of propriety, cried, “‘ Three cheers 
for Miles!” and that outrageous little 
court nearly brought the roof down. 

“The fonorables are applauding a 
lie,” said Jim Fuller, grimly. 

“Notatall,” cried Charley. “Can’t you 
see" 

“The case isn’t finished,” said Paul, 
rapping. ‘We will examine witnesses, 
if there are any.” 

“ Will any one be angry if I move alit- 
tle, Charley?” interposed the small ju- 
ror, who hadn’t dared to stir for a 
whole hour. The request nearly upset 
the gravity of the court again, and poor 
little Pink Sunbonnet was appointed 
special committee to find out exactly 
what time it was by the hall clock. 

Back again with exceeding prompti- 
tude panted the little messenger to an- 
nounce that it was “half past ten by the 
hall clock, which was slow, and a quarter 
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of eleven by the parlor clock, which was 
fast, and grandmother thought that just 
the right time might be twenty-one min- 
utes and twenty seconds of eleven.” 

Another burst of laughter rather 
grieved the innocent little heart, but 
Charley handed her gallantly to her seat, 
whispering that he had heard “truth 
lay at the bottom of a well, but he should 
always know after this that she wore a 
white apron and pink sunbonnet.” 

Then followed a short examination of 
witnesses. The prosecution only brought 
forward Benny, who repeated everything 
Jim had told like a parrot, and said he 
had heard Miles tell the lie. 

“Are you sure you know what the 
truth is?” said Charley, impatiently. 

“Yes, he does,” answered Jim. “He 
can tell you some too. What did you 
hear that day you went to play with Phil 
Peterson, Benny?” 

“T heard Mrs. Peterson talking to 
Charley, because he’d eaten all the gin- 
gerbread, and hadn’t left a bit for Susy 
or Phil. She said, ‘Oh, Charley, that’s 
sel SER 2y 

“Shame, Jim! Shame, Benny !” cried 
several voices. 

“JT don’t deny it,” said Charley, crim- 
son to his hair. “I was mean that day.” 

“Don’t he say it’s true himself?” 
asked Jim, sullenly. 

“Yes,” said Paul, “I suppose it was 
the truth, but it wasn’t at all necessary 
totell it. Indeed, I think nothing can be 
meaner than to tell anything to injure 
another boy’s character.” 

An approving murmur rose from the 
jury. 

“ Then it would have been mean for 
Miles to have told the truth and injured 
Jack,” retorted Jim. 

“JT don’t say Miles ought to have told 
about Jack,” cried Paul, “but -he was 
asked a direct question, and should have 
answered truly for himself Your case 
is very different, can’t you see? Nobody 
asked you or Benny about Charley’s sel- 
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fishness. It would have been a great 
deal nobler, and no lie at all, if you had 
kept that to yourself. Uncle Harry says 
itis only when a sgzare question knocks 
at the door that you must either send the 
truth or a lie to open it.” 

“Or else refuse to open at all,” said 
Uncle Harry, who had stolen in unper- 
ceived. “It is quite right to keep the 
door shut sometimes, when, for instance, 
a very impertinent question knocks. I 
haven’t much patience with such visitors, 
and generally pretend not to hear them. 
Silence isn’t always untruth by any 
means. But what’s going on here this 
morning ?” 

The case was rapidly unfolded to 
Uncle Harry, who looked a little grave. 

“Don’t say we oughtn’t to let him off,” 
whispered Dick ; “just hear my witness- 
es ;” and one after another was marched 
up to prove what was already well known 
before, that Miles was the kindest-heart- 
ed, politest, best boy in town. 

Sister Minnie, who had arrived breath- 
less about five minutes before, gave tes- 
timony to his unselfishness at home. 
Friend after friend had something to tell 
of his courtesy, patience, generosity to 
the poor; in short, the indefatigable 
Dick proved him the brightest ornament 
of the club, in spite of poor Miles’s pro- 
testations and burning cheeks. “TI have 
also communicated with Miss Pringle,” 
said Dick, “who regrets that she can not 
be with us, but sends her testimony to 
our client’s character —” 

“ Don’t, Dick,” pleaded poor Miles. 

But Dick remorselessly unfolded the 
bit of paper, and read: “The best boy 
I have ever known since I laid my dear 
young brother inthe grave more than 
fifty years ago.” 

Minnie and Jenny wiped their eyes. 

“There!” said Dick exultingly, “the 
best boy of the last half century ! I think 
I have proved that he has a better right 
to be an Honorable than any of us. Let 
him that is without sin cast the first 
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stone,” concluded he magnificently, and 
with a feeling of triumph. 

“ Have you proved he didn’t tell a lie ?” 

said Jim, coming in like a wet blanket. 
. “Tf he did make a little mistake just 
once,” cried Dick, warmly, “I think it 
ought to be overlooked. All the boys 
who read their Bibles know that the very 
best of men—Jacob and King David 
and Peter, all—well, made a mzstake, 
when they were brought into temptation, 
and yet the Lord seemed to specially love 
and honor them.” 

“Hold, my boy,” cried Uncle Harry. 
“Not quite sofast. The Lord loved and 
honored them for other virtues, but those 
little ‘mistakes,’ as you call them, were 
great sins, and had a severe punishment. 
Jacob deceived his father, and by and by 
his sons deceived 4272, and sold his fa- 
vorite son Joseph away from him. In 
fact, he had so many troubles that in 
looking back upon his life he could only 
say his days had been ‘few and evzd.’ 

“ As for David, what sorrow he must 
have felt when he prayed in vain for the 
dear little boy dying on his mother’s 
knees, or when God took from him his 
beautiful grown-up son Absalom. Be- 
sides, don’t you remember, the Lord 
wouldn’t let him have the honor of build- 
ing the temple? Whata disappointment 
that must have been! Then who would 
have been in Peter’s place when the 
grieved Saviour turned and looked on 
him ! just Jooked, that was all, as if he 
could not believe his friend could so dis- 
honor him. That look almost broke 
Peter’s heart; he ‘went out and wept 
bitterly.’ Was ita little ‘mistake,’ boys?” 

“No! no!” cried the young jurors, 

looking very sober, while the red drifted 
out of Miles’s cheeks. 
- Dick rallied in a minute. “But it’s 
right sometimes to tell a lie, Uncle Har- 
ry” (all the club called him Uncle Har- 
ry); “ I heard father say so once.” 

“When was that, Dick?” said Uncle 
Harry, smiling. 
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“Why, that day when crazy Joe came 
into Mrs. Simmons’s house with a gun, 
and told her that she was too good to 
live in this world, and he was going to 
send her toa better one. She was all 
alone in the farm-house, and he’d just 
driven her into a corner, when her broth- 
er happened to come back from the field. 
‘That’s just as you say, Joe,’ said he ; 
‘she’d better go: but let me take that 
gun aminute ; your lock isn’t just right. 
Pll fix it for you.’ 

“So Joe handed it over, as innocent as 
a baby, and Mr. Brown just fired it out of 
the window, and then caught Joe and tied 
him up with the clothes-line. Now sup- 
pose he hadn’t cheated him, but just tried 
to snatch the gun, Joe would have killed 
Mrs. Simmons before he was half across 
the room. Would that have been bet- 
tere”? 

“Very well done, Dick,” said Uncle 
Harry. “I suppose you think you have 
caught me now. Of course it was right 
and very clever in Mr. Brown to say 
what he did. But this is one of the ex- 
ceptions, —a peculiar case. You can 
not reason with a crazy man, and it is 
certainly right to use any means in your 
power to prevent him from committing a 
crime.” 

“Then, again,” said Dick, a little flush- 
ed with his triumph, “let’s suppose an- 
other case. Suppose there was a sort of 
King Herod, who sent out to kill all the 
little girls six years old. Then suppose 
you had Mabel hid away under the bed, 
and men should come and say, ‘Is there 
any little girl here ? we’ve come to kill 
her !’? —wouldn’t you say, ‘No! there’s 
no such girl here’ ?” 

Dire dismay looked out of poor little 
Mabel’s wide blue eyes at such a suppo- 
sition. 

“Never mind,” whispered Charley; 
“they shall never get up to your room. 
I'll trip them up on the stairs.” 

“That’s a very terrible case, Dick,” 
laughed Uncle Harry, “and I’m rather 
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afraid I should dodge a little. Time 
enough, though, when I find myself in 
such atight spot. You know with every 
temptation the Lord has provided a way 
of escape, and I should look around for 
a chink somewhere. But these are most 
unusual cases, and don’t come under gen- 
eral rules. But I'll tell you something 
to guide you a little, boys: In every 
temptation try to think what Christ would 
do in your place. Anything that would 
be wrong for him would be wrong for 
you.” 

Miles sighed heavily, and the boys 
looked irresolutely at one another. 

“ As for Miles’s case,” said Uncle Har- 
ry, kindly, “I can not see that it comes 
under any of these exceptions. I love 
him as much as any of you,” continued 
he, in answer to an appealing look from 
Dick, “but for that very reason I want 
this young jury to be very careful now. 
Some one has said that all the first ap- 
pearances of poisonous plants are the 
same as ‘healthy ones, and we must 
look out for them. I don’t want any 
false ideas to take root in these fresh 
young hearts. For instance, my dear 
boys, never let this belief grow, that the 
strongest temptation or kindest of mo- 
tives can make a lie right. 

“Ifa doy hasn’t the courage to tell the 
truth he will grow up a man whom nobody 
respects or depends upon. A lie is fatal 
to true manliness ; as some one has said, 
‘a lie is like a worm-track in a stick of 
timber, —it makes it weak and unsound.’ 

“As for Miles, he had great temptation. 
It was a very disagreeable position. I 
know he looked everywhere for escape, 
and then—oh what a pity !—jumped into 
a lie, — from the frying-pan into the fire.” 

“Oh, Uncle Harry!” cried Miles, who 
couldn’t keep still any longer; “it wasn’t 
because I was afraid for myselfatall. I’d 
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have told the whole truth in a minute; 
but if you had only heard Jack —” and 
there was something very like a sob 
smothered in a sudden fit of coughing. 

A sympathetic murmur arose from the 
tender-hearted public. 

“T know it, my boy; I believe you,” 
said Uncle Harry ; “but it was a mistake 
nevertheless. How would it have done, 
do you think, if you had encouraged Jack 
to tell the whole story, and throw himself 
on Mr. Rinkel’s mercy? The old gentle- 
man would have stormed a little, I 
haven’t a doubt, but I think he would have 
known how to value a boy who had cour- 
age to tell the truth. I’m pretty sure 
he would have kept him after all, and 
had more confidence in him than ever. 
At least, you and Jack would have beena 
great deal happier. I think the experi- 
ment was worth trying, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Miles, regretfully. “Jack 
has told me he was unhappy about ita 
great many times, but we didn’t know 
exactly what todo. Besides, Mr. Rinkel 
likes the new barn he is building so 
much better, that he told Jack he was 
glad the old one had burned down, and 
then we felt a great deal better about it. 
It didn’t seem so wrong, but I suppose 
our fault was just the same ;” and poor 
Miles sighed heavily again. 

“JT want to get down and kiss poor 
Miles,” whispered tender-hearted Pink 
Sunbonnet again. 

Charley opened his astonished eyes. 
“T never in all my life heard of a juror 
going to kiss the prisoner. “ Don’t think 
of it ;” and poor, patient little Pink com- 
posed herself again. 

“Well, gentlemen of the jury,” said 
Uncle Harry, “you must retire to con- 
sult upon your verdict. It isa hard case. 
Try to do right.” 


” 


(Te be continued.) 
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“1 CAN «BE SOMEBODY) YET:% 


From whose lips rung out these words 
of exultant hope? From the child of 
wealth and early culture, whose home 
had ever furnished life’s luxuries, and in 
which gentle voices and fond smiles of 
approbation had ever cheered him on- 
ward in the pathway of honor and of 
fame? ’Mid the refinements of such 
surroundings might we not look for the 
stirrings of lofty ambition? Yet not 
from such a child of enjoyment came the 
thrilling soul-cry, “I can be somebody 
yet!” but from a poor, tattered, home- 
less wanderer in this great city, who, 
seeing a train of comfortably-dressed 
children following the benevolent foot- 
steps of one who was leading them from 
their dark surroundings of vice out to- 

‘wards the pleasant homes of the coun- 
try, asked, ‘“‘ Where are you all going?” 

“ Going to find a home,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Can I go too?” was the next eager 
inquiry, with a contrasting glance from 
his own soiled and tattered garments 
to the comfortably clad group. The 
question ran from lip to lip along the 
line, till, reaching the ears of Mr. V 
assent was speedily given, and the poor, 
friendless wanderer, for the first time in 
his life, found himself under the protec- 
tion of a kindly heart. 

How pleasant was the sight of green 
fields and spreading skies to one whose 
vision had been bounded by narrow al- 
leys and dirty brick walls ; but oh, more 
grateful far to that yearning soul were 
those words of kindly interest, those 
gentle tones, which continually met his 
ear. Now he breathed the refining at- 
mosphere of love, and as a plant brought 
out from darkness into light and pure 
air grows daily in strength and loveli- 
ness, so this neglected child grew daily 
more and more pleasing till he became 
the attractive center of this happy group. 


When Mr. V , according to his cus- 
tom, stopped for the Sabbath, many 
doors opened to receive the little wan- 
derers, and little George found shelter 
within a pleasant home, where an only 
son, by his noble life, made glad his 
widowed mother’s heart. And God 
caused to spring up in that son’s heart 
a deep sympathy for the friendless or- 
phan. He spoke to his fellow-students 
concerning him, and they determined to 
take upon themselves the charge of his 
clothes and education, while the wid- 
ow’s house should be his home. 

On Monday morning, little George 
stood upon the platform of the depot, 
holding his new-found friend by the 
hand, waiting, not to join that group of 
wanderers with whom he had left the 
city, but, with Mr. V- ’s permission, to 
take leave of them, and return to this 
home which God had prepared for him. 
He first had found a home, and as the 
joyful hope grew to a certainty, he lifted 
to Mr. V. a radiant face, over which 
the tear-drops still glistened, while he 
whispered, “ Now I can be somebody 
wend” ; 

Oh, who could tell the quick and stern 
resolutions of that moment! All the 
dark past rolled away, and the bright 
present, opening into a golden future, 
alone appeared in view. And were his 
words an idle prophecy ? 

Years have passed, and now a young 
man, evidently a stranger to the city, 
with earnest, thoughtful brow and quick, 
decisive step, enters Mr. V ’s office, 
and, approaching his desk, extends his 
hand in friendly greeting. Seeing that 
Mr. V can not recall his face, he asks, 
“Do you not remember the young man 
who took little George?” and thus 
sends a glance of recognition backward 
across those busy years. “Remember 
him! Ah, my dear fellow, how do you do, 
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and how’s George ?” —“ George is well, 
and a noble fellow he is. He studied 
creditably, as you know, and then went 
to California with me, out to the mines 
which I am superintending for a compa- 
ny, and he is one of the most reliable 
and efficient men to be found anywhere. 
I have left all my business in his hands 
while I am East, and I know it will be 
well done, for he is one who carries his 
Christianity into his business.” —“ Ah,” 
said Mr. V , “he has kept his word ; 
he has made somebody whose influence 
will henceforth be felt on the side of right. 
Who would have thought, when that 
poor, little, wretched creature called after 
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me in the street, that for him was wait- 
ing such a career of usefulness? Oh, 
how greatly God blesses our efforts to 
serve him. How thankful I am that haz 
life was rescued for his service.” 

Reader, whither is thy young life tend- 
ing? God’s mercies to thee are mani- 
fold. Do they lead thee to render him 
a fuller service? He has: crowned thy 
life with blessings. Hast thou made 
those blessings reflect his glory by thy 
grateful thanksgiving ? Oh, let not the 
child of poverty and neglect be more 
abundant in loving service than thou 
art, unto whom the Lord hath given so 
much. 


THE LITTLE HEART FOR JESUS. — 
From Sienna we have a touching story 
of a little boy who, during a long illness, 
had spoken occasionally to the evangel- 
ist, Kay, of going to Jesus. Contem- 
plating the possibility of departure from 
the world, he conceived the odd idea of 
disposing among his friends, by way of 
legacy, of the several parts of his body. 
All seemed to be bequeathed, when the 
mother remarked that he had omitted 
“the dear little heart.” Already had her 
share been assigned, but she may have 
thought that to no one but herself could 
the heart be awarded. But no, the little 
patient felt that he could make no fur- 
ther bequest, and promptly replied that 
the little heart must be kept for Fesus ;— 
a surprising, beautiful, almost sublime 
turn in the strange colloquy. 


A Boy’s RELIGION. —“ My son,” said 
the Rev. Legh Richmond, “remember 
you must die, and you may die soon, very 
soon. If you are to die a boy, you must 
look for a boy’s religion, a boy’s knowl- 
edge, a boy’s faith, a boy’s Saviour, a 
boy’s salvation ; or else a boy’s igno- 
rance, a boy’s obstinacy, a boy’s unbe- 
lief, a boy’s idolatry, a boy’s destruction. 
Remember all this, and beware of sin ; 


dread the sinfulness of an unchanged 
heart; pray for a new one; pray for 
grace and pardon, and a soul conformed 
to the image of Jesus Christ.” 


The following has often been printed, 
but is good enough to be printed many 
times more : — 


WELCOME. — “ Papa will soon be 
here,” said mamma to her two-year-old 
boy. “ What can George do to welcome 
him?” And the mother glanced at the 
child’s playthings, which lay scattered in 
wild confusion on the carpet. 

“Make the room neat,” replied the 
bright little one, understanding the look, 
and at the same time beginning to gath- 
er his toys into a basket. 

“What more can we do to welcome 
papa?” asked mamma, when nothing was 
wanting to the neatness of the room. 

“Be happy to him when he comes,” 
cried the dear little fellow, jumping up 
and down with eagerness, as he watched 
at the window for his father’s coming. 

Now —all the dictionary-makers will 
testify —it is very hard to give good 
definitions ; but did not little Georgy 
give the substance of a welcome ? — “be 
happy to him when he comes” ? 


Ir sometimes happens that a person, 
in consequence of a premature announce- 
ment of his death, has the opportunity 
of reading his own obituary, the world’s 
summary of his character and life. It 
must be to him instructive reading, if per- 
adventure it be sometimes not the most 
agreeable. In this respect, the birth ofa 
new magazine is a somewhat similar oc- 
casion. We, speaking in the name of the 
Sabbath at Home, have been born; and 
we, its foster parents, have heard and read 
what the world say of us. 

We are glad to find a recognition of 
the want of such a periodical. Not once 
or twice had it been said to us, “ There 
is no need of a new magazine, andno room 
for one. In the multitude of new can- 
didates for popular favor you will be jos- 
tled aside and fail to gain a hearing.” 
The event, however, has disproved such 
predictions, and fully justified our expec- 
tations. Not two weeks had our first 
number been out, before a second edition 
was called for, and at this present writ- 
ing, still a week before the date of that 
number, we are already considering 
whether a third may not be wanted. 
We are truly grateful for this token of 
the public favor, and we take it not only 
as confirmatory of our belief that a 
strictly religious family magazine is need- 
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ed, and would be sustained, but as a call 
to put forth our best efforts to make it 
worthy of a place in every Christian home 
in the land. 


It has been asked whether we are pre- 
pared to lay down the absolute rule that 
everything which appears in these pages 
zs “suitable to be read upon the Sab- 
bath?” We reply, The judgments of 
good men will differ as to what is suit- 
able. Some would proscribe everything 
not devotional, or in the strict sense of 
the term religious; others would not 
object to anything in the department of 
morals or bearing on the general welfare 
of mankind. We have not proposed to 
ourselves so vaina thing as to endeavor 
to satisfy all. We have no peculiar stand- 
ard in this subject; our aim is simply 
to conform to the teachings and spirit of 
the Bible. We shall admit nothing which 
in our view is. inconsistent with these. 
If any shall think we err on the one side 
or the other, it shall not offend us, pro- 
vided only that the same liberty of in- 
dependent judgment is conceded to us 
which is claimed for themselves. 


It is the custom of many of our contem- 
poraries to present a long array of distin- 
guished names as contributors to their 
pages. It has been asked if we do not 
intend to do the same. We reply, No. We 
prefer to have the reputation of this work 
rest onits merits, its practical adaptation to 
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do good in the families of Christian people, 
rather than on the popularity ofits writers. 
We have indeed secured the co-operation 
of many whose words are always welcom- 
ed by the public, and we hope for many 
more. But in addition to these we de- 
sign to give articles from some of the 
best English periodicals, and gleanings 
in the broad field of Christian literature 
on either continent. We take it that our 
readers will care very little whether an 
article is original in these pages or not, 
if it be only new to them, and good. 


We would call particular attention to 
the article on the 89th page of the pres- 
ent number, entitled “A Spur for a Free 
Horse,” by Mr. Spurgeon. It is from 
his magazine, entitled “The Sword and 
Trowel.” 


In compliance with the desire of many 
ladies, we propose to give some space 
from time to time to the proceedings of 
the “Union Maternal Association” of 
Boston. A notice of their last quarterly 
meeting may be expected in our next 
number. 


Dip our readers ever see a hymn-book 
for skeptics? One was published in 
England in 1838, entitled “Social 
Hymns, for the use of friends of the Ra- 
tional System of Society ;” sometimes 
called “Hymns for the New Moral 
World.” It contains no recognition of 
God ; but Nature, Light, and Moral Na- 
ture, take his place. But how strange 
that the book degins with a perversion of 
a Christian hymn! It is not the first 
time that error has found a home for it- 
self by pulling down about its ears some 
Christian structure. Here is the first 
stanza : — 


“ Joy to the world! the light is come ! 
The only lawful King : 
- Letevery heart prepare it room, 
And moral nature sing!” 
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A writer in “ Christian Society” trav- 
erses London “on a Sunday morning,” 
visiting various churches. Here are the 
impressions made by two different choirs: 


“T hear the sounds ofan organ and turn 
into a clean porch, where 1 can see an 
aisle lighted by circular windows from 
the top. I grieve tosee that here too the 
hearers are few, and so sprinkled over a 
wide space that the effect is strangely 
depressing. Iam turning away with a 
sigh, when the anthem begins anew, and 
I am bound to the spot by the choir of 
fresh young voices singing — oh, so soft- 
ly and so sweetly !—to the tones of an 
organ up somewhere near the sky. I 
can not see them, but I think they are 
near the sky, for their singing takes me 
with them there. Such musical tones! 
unspoiled by any systematized method of 
instruction, but trained, I should say, by 
a genuine lover of music. In that nearly 
empty church the cadence rises and falls 
with such solemn pathos as should be- 
long to that glorious confession of faith, 
that outpouring psalm of praise, ‘Thou 
art the Everlasting Son of the Father.’ ” 


Here is the other choir :— 


“J turn away into Cornhill, and there, 
before that elaborate gateway where peo- 
ple are standing as far as the outer door, 
hear a singing choir, which I know at 
once to be what is called professional. 
Every pew is full, and lingering passen- 
gers stand to hear the anthem in the 
outer porch. It is very beautiful, this 
singing, and as the organ peals, and the 
voices take up the parts and ‘perform’ 
the music with florid faultlessness, I can 
not but hold my breath and admire. 
Yet, after all, nay, chvough all, as though 
an echoing anthem sounded at some re- 
mote distance, I seem to hear those fresh 
young childish voices warbling in the 
nearly empty church I had visited not 
half an hour ago. 

“TJ liked that low, simple, solemn chant 
better than all the fugues, the roulades, 
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the vocal gambadoes of these profession- 
al choristers, for while I listened to it 
there came a subtle influence upon me 
as though that strain had floated through 
the sacred roof, and had there been taken 
up by another and a heavenly choir, in- 
visible and inaudible only because its 
members are spiritual and eternal and 
amongst the angels. 

“Yes, I know, I know those little 
singers were but shabby charity-school 
children, in a hideous uniform, perhaps, 
and sadly in want of pocket-handker- 
chiefs. The boys may have been count- 
ing their marbles in their pockets while 
they chanted those awful words. They 
may. Granted. What then? You were 
a child once, brother, and it was by no 
virtue of yours that you depended on 
aught but charity; or it may be that 
you were able to flourish the finest cam- 
bric on occasions. Look to it that you, 
too, are not thinking of the money in 
your own pocket, or in your banker’s 
hands, when you should be praying for 
grace.” 


Let preachers take comfort, if they can, 
from the fact that the inattention of hear- 
ers is by no means a modern custom. 
Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, as _ his 
name means, complained bitterly of the 
same thing in his day.. On one occasion, 
the man had come in to light the evening 
lamps while he was preaching. “Iam 
expounding the Scriptures,” he cries, 
“and ye all turn your eyes from me to 
the lamps, and to him who is lighting 
your lamps. What negligence is this to 
forsake me and fix your minds on him!” 
We easily imagine what he would have 
said to those who “turned around ” to 
look at late-comers. 


Here are some good things on worship 
and sermons : — 


“The main divisions of worship in the 
congregation are two: addresses ¢o God, 
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and addresses from God — to God ina 
general confession, and prayer, and 
thanksgiving ; from God, in the way of 
“doctrine, reproof, correction, andinstruc- 
tion in righteousnegs,” by the mouth of 
his messengers, the “ambassadors from 
Christ.” Neither of the objects proposed 
in these divisions is secondary ; both are 
primary and co-ordinate. The immedi- 
ate act of the one is the glorifying of God 
with heart and voice; the end of the oth- 
er is the glorifying of God in heart and 
liferd 

“The evangelical records, considered 
as mere narratives, are fascinating ; ‘I 
find nothing so interesting to my people,’ 
said a clergyman, ‘as the telling them of 
Christ. They never seem to tire of it.’ 
And it is only reasonable. The gospel 
story in its freshness is the sweetest of 
all stories. It is the tale of perfect good- 
ness, tried in the most touching of for- 
tunes.” 

“Where is the advantage of a sermon, 
when preached, over the admirable ser- 
mons which we may all read for our- 
selves? There is one effect to be pro- 
duced by the preacher, which is differ- 
ent from that produced by the printer, 
and the difference is in favor of the 
preacher. The sermon is something 
more than a dissertation to be read. It 
should be the appeal of heart to heart, 
and there is nothing between the two cov- 
ers of a book which can answer to this.” 


Here is a scrap on modern Biblical 
studies : — 


“For the system-builders of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
authors of the books of Scripture had 
scarcely a personality. The Bible was 
to them practically a huge quarry, all of 
one kind of stone, out of the various com- 
partments of which were to be hewn 
blocks that might be fitted into the sys- 
tematic edifice. This mode of viewing 
Scripture was not without its advantage. 
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The attention was concentrated upon 
those main lines of truth which run 
through the volume of Revelation, which 
are independent of circumstance or au- 
thorship ; which retain their well-defined 
and massive identity, whatever theory is 
held respecting the composition of the 
books in which they appear. The grand 
truths referred to are the most important 
contents of Scripture. The sense in 
which the Bible is God’s book is in- 
finitely more important than any or all of 
the senses in which it is man’s book; 
and to ascertain its organic principles 
and substantial facts is of inexpressibly 
greater consequence to the human race 
than to distinguish variations in tone 
and manner produced by peculiarities 
in individual writers. We nevertheless 
maintain that Bible readers of the pres- 
ent day have an advantage of their own, 
and one of very high importance, in be- 
ing familiar with what we may call the 
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local coloring of the Scriptural books, the 
peculiarities which they derive from the 
conditions, personal and topographical, 
under which they were written. The 
substance of God’s revealed will is our 
first concern ; the #zanner in which God 
has chosen to reveal his will has the 
next claim upon our attention.” 


There are those in our day who think 
there are some things in the Bible hard 
to believe, but do they find the same dif- 
ficulty as the one mentioned in the follow- 
ing paragraph ? — 

“When the Danish missionaries sta- 
tioned at Malabar set some of their con- 
verts to translate a Catechism in which it 
was asserted that believers became ‘the 
sons of God,’ one of the translators 
was so startled that he suddenly laid 
down the pen, and exclaimed, ‘It is too 
much. Let me rather render it, ‘They 


shall be permitted to kiss his feet.’” 


BIBLE’ RECREATIONS. 


1. Whose story is told in these pic- 
tures ? 

2. By what four names is he men- 
tioned ? 

3. Where was he born? 

4. What was the name of his father ? 

5. What brother had he? 

6. What was his occupation ? 

7. What scenes are represented in 
these five pictures ? 

8. The last is not recorded in the 
Bible, but it was predicted by Christ. 
Where is that prediction found ? 

g. Can you give the history of it? 


vI.—SAUL OF TaRSuS. Acts 9: I-IO. 


The cut presents a view of Damascus. 
The road thither passed over the high 
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eminence seen at the extreme right, 
where it is believed occurred the mirac- 
ulous vision related in Acts 9. 


1. Where was Saul born? 

2. Has he any other name ? 

3. Who are meant by the disciples of 
the Lord ? 

4. Why did Saul threaten them and 
wish to destroy them ? 

5. Who was the “high priest?” 

6. Why did Saul go to him for letters ? 

7. In what-city was Saul at, this time? 

8. Is there any such city in the world 
to-day ? 

g. In what direction did Saul travel to 
Damascus, and how long was the jour- 
ney? 

10. What was the mode of travel? 

11. At what time of day did he reach 
Damascus ? 

12, What was the light which shone 
so suddenly around him ? 

13. Why did the Lord say “se” in 
the question he asked Saul ? 

14. Had Saul ever seen the Lord Je- 
sus ? 

15. Did he think he was persecuting 
him ? 

16. How was he really doing this? 

17. What is meant by “ the pricks ?” 

18. Why did Saul tremble ? 

19. Saul said, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” If you should hon- 
estly ask this question, and honestly be- 
gin a life of doing the will of the Lord, 
what would be the result ? 

20. Should you be willing to be blind, 
if you could be perfectly sure of the love 
and favor of the Lord? —sS. G. A. 


vil. 
What Scripture characters most strik- 
ingly illustrate the power of a mother’s 
influence for good or for evil? 


VIII. 
A young man whose life was in dan- 
ger was saved in answer to prayer. The 
initial letters of the names of the follow- 
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Their final 
Give 


ing persons form his name. 
letters form the name of his father. 
the names and references. 


1. One of David’s chief rulers. 

2. The youngest son of the builder of 
a noted city. 

3. One whose sons sold part of their 
land. 

4. The assumed name of an afflicted 
person. 

5. A farmer who offered some of his 
property to the service of God. 

6. The country of an anxious inquirer 
after truth. 

7. The character of one of the early 
churches. 

IX. 


To whom do the following statements 
refer? Give references. 


1. Though neither king nor high 
priest, yet the prophet Isaiah spoke of 
his mission. 

2. His parents were God-fearing peo- 
ple, and his future birth was announced 
ina remarkable way. 

3. He was named neither after his 
father nor any of his kindred. 

4. His attire was not gaudy, nor did 
he fare sumptuously, yet a king was 
among his auditors and admirers. 

5. He died a martyr, and an apostle 
formed a Christian church out of some 
whom he found believing this martyr’s 
doctrine. 


ANSWERS TO THE RECREATIONS IN 
OUR LAST. 


I. SAMSON. 


Il. ONE THING IS NEEDFUL. 
10: 42. 


Luke 


Omri, 1 Ki. 16:24. Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. 4: 
Nathan, 2Sam.12: — 5-8, 

I-14. Sarah, Gen. 18:9. 
Eli, 1 Sam. 3 : 12. Nabal, 1 Sam. 25 : Io. 
Timothy, 2 Tim. 3: Elimelech, Ruth r:1. 

15. Esther, Est..7 +3. 
Hezekiah, Isa. 38:1. David, 1 Sam. 25 : 32. 
Isaac, Gen. 27:33. Festus, Acts 26:24. 
Nathanael, Jno. 1: Uzziah, 2 Chron. 26: 
16. 


48. 
Gehazi, 2 Ki.5:25. Laban, Gen. 29: 15. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Ill. JEHOSHAPHAT, 


Vaio Kir15 7: 24. 
CA NGS irae 


Bb os Ohh eg A 
4.2 Chr. 185/32; 
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5. 2 Chr. 19:8,9. 
6. 2 Chr. 20:35-37. 8 


Vso Joelia 2 12) 
Matt. 1:8. 


Iv. JETHRO. Ex. 2: 225/18 1-27. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


All books received will be acknowledged, and those will be noticed which may be appropriately reviewed in a 
religious magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD READING. Selections from the 
Congregationalist. 8vo. pp. 498. Boston: 
Galen James & Co. 


It is not every paper that would bear hav- 
ing a large book made from it; especially 
after it had given birth to so many good 
books as the Congregationalist has during 
the seventeen years of its existence. The 
Society that publishes this magazine can bear 
a good testimony on this latter point. This 
volume is a beautiful one in external appear- 
ance, and is filled with a great variety of in- 
teresting articles, led off by Prof. Park’s ad- 
mirable account of Pastor Harms. Its type 
is readable by the oldest and weakest eyes 
in the household ; and if succeeding editions 
will give us a broader inside margin to the 
pages, nothing will be left to be desired in 
its mechanical features. 

We congratulate the publishers and edi- 
tors on the exhibit they have been able to 
make of their paper; and we advise their 
readers who have saved the back numbers 
to dispose of them, and get ‘ Household 
Reading” instead. The only thing we fear 
in the matter is that other religious papers 
will be stimulated to do the same thing ; and 
we repeat that it is not every paper that 
could do it successfully. 


THE MINOR PROPHETS ; with Notes, critical, 
explanatory, and practical, designed for 
both pastors and people. By Rev. Henry 
Cowles. 12mo. pp. 425. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The times have gone by when one man 
would undertake to write a full commentary 
upon the whole Bible. The progress of 
modern criticism has compelled scholars to 
choose their field, and write partial com- 


mentaries. How, then, shall a family provide 
itself with good helps on the Bible? Either 
a brief condensed commentary on the whole 
Bible may be procured, or the various por- 
tions of the Scriptures as they have been 
written upon by different authors. Or, what 
would be still better, both methods may be 
pursued. 

The work of Professor Cowles, of Oberlin, 
from what examination we have been able to 
give it, we can cordially recommend as an 
excellent family commentary on the portion 
of Scripture of which it treats. The princi- 
ples of interpretation are, we think, sound, 
embracing as the two main points a close ad- 
herence to the letter of the text, and yet a 
constant reference to the New Testament 
as the complement of the Old. The notes 
are brief, pointed, and practical. For our- 
selves, we should have preferred to have 
them printed by themselves at the foot of the 
page, instead of being inserted with the text. 
Perhaps many would think differently. We 
can hardly agree with the author’s interpre- 
tation of “that he may run that readeth it” 
(Hab. 2: 2), viz. “reading from it as he 
runs.” We should rather say with Hender- 
son, ‘that whosoever read it might run and 
publish it to all within his reach,” the idea 
being that the “tables ” or tablets spoken of 
were set up in some public place, not carried 
about by every reader. 

The book with which it is most natural to 
compare the work before us is “ Henderson’s 
Minor Prophets,” also an excellent com- 
mentary. Henderson does not give the com- 
mon English version, but a new one through- 
out; Cowles gives the common version, 
without change, and makes a new translation, 
when necessary, in the notes. Henderson 
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quotes largely from the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
other foreign languages ; Cowles admits no 
_ foreign words into the notes, though the He- 
brew text is his authority, and occasionally 
the original word is given at the bottom of 
the page. In a word, Henderson writes for 
scholars, Cowles for “ plain people.” 

We take this occasion to recommend the 
study of the Minor Prophets, cither with or 
without a commentary. They are called 
minor, not because they are inferior in style 
or matter to any others, if we except Isaiah, 
but simply because they are inferior in /ength. 
We believe they are greatly neglected. A 
good way would be not to read them in 
course after the other prophets, but to begin 
with Hosea, and master the Shorter Prophets 
first. Perhaps it would be better still to read 
all the prophets in the order of time, which 
would. bring Joel, Jonah, Amos, and Hosea 
before Isaiah, 


Tests OF TRUTH. Replies to letters of a 
skeptical friend. By David Dyer. 12mo. 
pp. 209. New York: Broughton & Wy- 
man. 


It appears from this volume that the “skep- 
tical friend” addressed was a teacher of phy- 
sical science, led by his studies to renounce 
Christianity. ‘What I want to see,” he 
writes, “is the laws of nature made the bur- 
den of the subjects taught in the schools, and 
proclaimed from the pulpits of our land.” It 
may be inferred from this quotation that the 
objections to Christianity discussed in this 
volume have reference to miracles and the 
superhuman character of Christ. These ob- 
jections are well replied to. There is hardly 
room for much originality in a field already 
so thoroughly explored ; but originality is not 
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so much needed as a wise and friendly adap- 
tation to the doubts and difficulties of our 
own times. This we have in “Tests of 
Truth.” 


Our LITTLE ONE. 16mo. pp. 112. Boston: 


Gould & Lincoln. 


Who would have thought that a beautiful 
book could be made about the “ Little Shoes,” 
“Little Feet,” and “ Little Footsteps” of the 
little ones of a household? Yet such is the 
fact, as we see from the selections of poetry 
which fill this little volume. It would be a 
precious book in families where dear little 
feet have ceased to patter because the heav- 
enly home has claimed them. 


We have from Messrs. Graves & Young, 
Boston, three interesting stories, two of do- 
mestic, one of school life. 


NELLIE WARREN (pp. 256), by Lawrence 
Lancewood, has for its moral that the way of 
the deceiver is hard, and that happiness is 
found in prompt and penitent confession. 
This moral is not attached to the end of the 
book, but is interwoven with the story 
throughout. 


GILBERT STARR and his lessons (pp. 383), 
by Glance Gaylord, is a stirring book for 
school-boys, especially such as love boat- 
ing, and is well calculated to teach self-con- 
trol and the principles of true honor. 


ONE-ARMED HUuGH (pp. 506), by Mrs. A. 
S. Moffat, is not for young readers exclusive- 
ly, having more of the plot and action of a 
novel, yet with sound moral and religious 
teachings. 


All these books are handsomely illustrated. 


TO AUTHORS AND 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ir is not necessary that any one should write to inquire whether original articles 


are desired for this Magazine. 


Such as are of decided merit, and suited to the ob- 


jects of the work, will always be accepted, and published as soon as circumstances 
will permit. The publication itself will be the only zo¢ice of such acceptance we can 


ordinarily furnish. 


We have no uniform and invariable rates of compensation for articles. 


It will 


be according to their value, and will be sent when the articles are published. 
If writers wish to have rejected articles returned to them, they must send stamps 


to cover the postage. 


THE EDITOR. 


